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Splendid Blach Percheron Mare i 
The fine points of Jeanne d’Arc, owned by Dunham, Fletcher & Coleman, one of the most attractive Percheror M 
mares at a recent Chicago stock show, are indicated in American Agriculturist’s accompanying illustfation.- Her ( } 


sire is Villers and her dam Sophie. She is large, especially well proportioned, as the photograph shows, and a A 


very even black with a blaze face. Among.the large number of Percheron mares shown by this firm she was 


easily the favorite and Was admired by all visitors. She has excellent limbs, sound hoofs, good action and carries () 


her weight well. 
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The Ridgely Strawberries. 
LOCKWOOD MYRICK, NEW JERSEY. 

Beeause of their excellence the Ridgely 
(Ma) strawberries command a special price 
in New York market. The town is on the 
eastern shore in Caroline county, but ber- 
ries grown at neighboring towns are classed 
as Ridgelys. The soil varies considerably, 
but strawberries are generally 
heavy clay land. The best growers are 
large users of fertilizers. J. C, Davis, per- 
haps the largest grower, uses 1500 pounds 
per. acre of a_ fertilizer having a large 
per cent of potash. This is supplied 
through a wheat drill by going twice over 
the field, the second time across the first, 
making a total application of 1000 pounds 
before plants are set. In August and 
September 500 pounds more per acre are 
applied on top of the rows. Last year 
he used 160 tons of this fertilizer. Not- 
withstanding a reduced yield from unfavor- 
able .weather, he marketed about 300,000 
quarts at very favorable prices. 

Another large grower, J. Stanley Lap- 
ham, applies about half a ton of bone pcr 
acre before setting and top-dresses in the 
fall with the same fertilizer, which Mr 
Davis uses. He sets 30 acres annually and 
figures the entire cost of growing at $100 
per acre. These men have heavy, wet 
land, with fields cut by Geep surface ditches 
and most of it is tile drained... The beds 
are kept clear of grass and weeds, cultiva- 
tion and hoeing extending until November. 
During the winter the fields are well 
mulched with straw, obtained of nearby 
wheat farmers. Mulching is universal 
throughout the Ridgely district. Most 
growers pick for two seasons and many 
keep the two-year-old beds as clean as the 
new set ones. 

The varieties planted differ with the land, 
the Gandy being the favorite for wet land. 
Tennessee and Buback are popular on light- 
er soil. Superior is a variety that is being 
set freely. Margaret and Brandywine are 
liked by some, although the former rusted 
considerably the past year. There is no 
variety peculiar to the place, but the repu- 
tation rests solely on the excellence caused 
by favorable soil, high feeding and culture 
and mulching. There are, however, many 
careless growers, whose cultural methods 
are slack and who grow poor berries that 
sell for low prices. 


Intensive Potato “Growing in Maryland. 


CORRESPONDENT. 


In some parts of Wicomico county, Md, 
early white potatoes are an important crop. 
Cc. M. Peters, a leading farmer on_ the 
Chesapeake bay shore, had a large acreage 
last year which he marketed well. He 
plants in February with a machine, and 
uses 1000 pounds per acre of high grade 
“7%” fertilizer per acre, keeps the land 
clean with a weeder and cultivator and digs 
with a four-horge digger. He has grown 
cowpeas for someé years and finds them an 
excellent crop to plow down for potatoes. 
In his estimation a big crop of cowpeas 
plowed down is equal to half a ton per acre 
of the best fertilizer for its manurial influ- 
ence on the potato crop, besides supply- 
ing a large quantity of humus. He uses 
second crop seed potatoes exclusively. 

Last year his neighbor, Jones, grew pota- 
toes and corn on the same ground. Alter- 
nate rows of potatoes in a 30-acre field were 
dug as early as possible, the land cleaned 
and planted to corn without fertilizer: later 
the remaining potatoes were dug and also 
planted to corn, the final planting being on 
July 25, which was 10 days later than he 
expected. Nevertheless he made a fine corn 
crop and also secured a first-class stand 
of crimson clover that Was sown at the 
last cultivation. He got this corn and fer- 
tilizer in addition to a crop of 100 barrels 
potatoes per acre, which is quite a record 
for one season. Mr Jones makes a specialty 
of crimson clover for seed. He grazes the 
clover through the winter with young cattle 


grown On, 


and sheep, and believes he gets more seed 
by so doing, as the clover seems to stool 
the better for it 


celles tga 

A Season’s Experience with Potatoes— 
Potatoes were a better crop in this section 
than expected. My crop was a good one 
of both early and late varieties. They were 
grown on a soil with a good crop of grow- 
ing rye turned down and an application of 
good potato fertilizer. This was applied 
with a drill when the plants made their 
appearance on the surface. After various 
experiments with the use of fertilizers I 
adopted.this method, getting the best re- 
sults, the soluble plant food being imme- 
diately available at a critical time and dis- 
seminated through the soil so the feeding 
rootlets find nourishment as they develop. 
The bugs were kept in check with several 
applications of green arsenoid and _  bor- 
deaux mixture. One variety, Sir Walter 
Raleigh, was disposed to grow hollow cen- 
ters and produced some rot, though not to 
a serious extent. The bugs appeared to 
have a preference for the Blue Victor, while 
the Rurals suffered the least from their 
attacks.—[W. H. Stout, Schuylkill Coun- 
ty, Pa. 

Cowpeas have given the most general 
satisfaction in Maryland as a cover crop 
for peaches. Crimson clover proved valu- 
able in a few cases. 





Handy Farm Wagons 


make the work easier for both the man and team, 
The tires being wide they donotcut inemepee: 
the labor of loadin; uced man eB, 
oftheshortlift. T ~ are equip with pen} ame 
ous Binctvie Steel W heels, eitherstraighto 


‘og. [tis free. 





—y be — ants cay rane the fu- 
re cro pends upon ‘or a pospects, 
- in oar soil, on all kinds 
ground equals the 


Se storm ses ete 
1 pang e also make the famous 
Down Grain and Fertilizer Drill. Write for catalog an 


SPANGLER MANUFACTURING CO., 504Queen St., York, Pa. 





THE NEW PLUM. 


I > The fruit ever bred. 
! The Citmas, eae barbenk about 
NM), four or five times as large,two or three three weeks ear- 
weStewn tani 

o t 
Hale, Abundance, aaa 
trees. Free Catalog og: 


» Box 19, Berlin, Md. 





FARMING WITH FERTILIZERS 


A Good Planter 


should plant all kinds of field seeds, 
Field, Ensilace and Sweet Corn, Peas, Beans, 


Su¢ar Beets, Stock Beets, etc. 


It should plant in hills, drills or checks at the will 
rator. It should at the same time drop or 

kinds of commercial fertilizers, wet, dry 

or Some pulverized hen manure and other 
home made fertilizers, evenly in any quantity 
. per acre. 











THE ECLIPSE 


CORN PLANTER AND 
FERTILIZER DISTRIBUTER 


@oes all this in the most perfect manner. Drops 

seed from 6 to 45 inches apart. Will distribute from 

50 to 450 - of fertilizer per acre. They arestrong- 

ly built of good material and will last indefinitely. 
Write for free catalogue, circulars, &c. 

COc, 


THE BELCHER & TAYLOR A. T. 
Box 120, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Don’t 4et another season pass without planting 
VICK’S SEEDS, The highest quality seeds at the 
most reasonable price. Vick’s Seeds are the most profit 

ble because the most productive, 


“-VICK’S 
Farmer’s Handbook 


A complete, reliable and valuable reference book, 
which tells all about the culture and care of crops, prep- 
@fation of land, fertilizing and spraying for fungus and 
, etc.—a '25e book, will be sent to you for 10cif 
Mention this paper, and we will send with it, free, 
Garden and Floral Guide, splendidly 
Bhd full of information that will help yeu, 

‘Souner You plant for pleasure or for profit. 

AMES VICK’S SONS, 

699- Rochester, N. ¥. 








PROVEN CELERY SEED 


By Proven Seed, we meéan that our 
GOLDEN YELLOW SELF BLANCHING 
CELERY is grown for quality the year before 
we sell it The seed we sell this year was 
grown last year, as a part of our crop of 
200,000 Celery, and was found tobe SOLID, 
FIRM AND NO HOLLOW STALKS. 

Proven Celery Seed and Danish Cabbage 
Seed are our specialties. For full description 
of these and all other seeds send for our Seed 
Catalogue FREE. Address 

HERMAN GLASS SEED CO,, 
Barnards, Rochester, N. Y. 


Complete Fertilizers 
For ALL CROPS 


and Fertilizing Materials. 


Factory, Fells Point. 
Office, SOUTH AND 
WATER STREETS, 


WM. DAVISON & co. Be ALTIMORE- MD, 





Fertilizers 


From FACTORY 
to FARM. 











GRASS. SEEDS 


GRASS SEED for HAY 
GRASS SEED for PASTURE, 
GRASS SEED for GOLF LINKS, 
GRASS SEED for LAWNS, 


GRASS JIIXTORES | SPECIALLY PREPARED TO SUIT ALL CONDITIONS OF SOIL. 


Our AMERICANY. 


‘ARMERS’ MANUAL for 1902, 32 pages, devoted entirely to Grass 


and other Seeds for the Farm, mailed oes ¢ on 5 gpemeation to those who state where they saw 


this advertisement. Correspondence in 


PETER HENDERSON & 00, coaruat st, NEW YORK, 











HAVE RICH MELLOW. LAND. 


For ag rs we ves been m hese 
le 


Tops, 


Encaustic ‘ustio bidewalk Tile, 
Cement &c. Write for prices. John H. Jac 


That condition is sure to 
por gl ACRE h drainin 
ACKSON’S Roun 


Oven ns Chimney and Flue ngs 
Supply Mortar Colors, Plaster, Lime, 
on, 40 3rd Av, Albany, N, ¥, 











American Agriculturist 


e FARM « MARKETS * GARDEN * HOME « 


“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”— Washington. 


Volume 69 
Growing Vegetables Under Glass. 





NE of the most success- 
ful vegetable and 
truck growers in the 
east is W. W. Rawson 
of Boston and Arling- 
ton, Mass. He began 
operations about 20 
years ago with three 
small houses and at 
present has 34 houses 

under glass, covering eight acres. His 

principal crops are lettuce, cucumbers and 
radishes. When asked in a recent inter- 
view where he found his best markets, Mr 

Rawson said: “I sell a large quantity of 

my product in Boston and other New Eng- 

land cities. Some of 
it is shipped to New 

York. Our lettuce is 

packed in what is 

known as the three- 
dozen barrel box, 
which reaches the 
local market in good 
condition and finds 
ready sale. For the 

New York market 

Wwe use barrel boxes 

in which we can 

pack four dozen. At 
present prices. the 
three-dozen boxes 
bring $2.50 each in 

Boston and the 

larger boxes $3 in 

New York. The.ex- 

press rates to New 

York are 50 cents per 

hundred on lettuce.” 
How many crops 

do you get from a 





house in a_ single 
season, and when 
are they planted? 


“We usually get 
three crops from a 
house, making the 
first planting of let- 
tuce about the mid- 
dle of September. 
This is removed and 
the second planting 
is put in about the 
middle of November, 
The second crop is 
taken out early in 


January, and the A NEW VARIETY OF WYANDOTS SEEN AT WINTER POULTRY SHOWS 


house is planted to 
cucumbers, 
radishes between the 
rows covering the 
ground. The _ rad- 
ishes make a quick 
growth and are 
taken out in about three weeks. They are 
put up in bunches of a dozen each and 
packed in barrels for shipment, bringing 
from 30 to 40 cents per dozen, depending 
somewhat upon the market. The first cu- 
cumbers are ready for market about March 
1, and if the house is properly handled it 
can be picked until July.” 

Do you remove the earth each season 
in the houses, and do you believe in ster- 
flization of the soil? “Ordinarily we do 
not remove the earth in the houses, but 
get it in the proper condition as soon as the 
last crop is taken out in July for replant- 
ing again in September. We sterilize all 
the soil in the houses, and since we have 
adopted this method have been bothered 
very little with diseases and insect: pests. 
Since we began sterilizing our soil we have 
had no trouble whatever with that partic- 





For Week Ending February 15, 1902 . 


ular lettuce disease known as wilt. We 
have also had few or no plant lice or green 
flies to combat. We believe this a very 
good practice, and economy in the long 
run, although it cost about $50 to sterilize 
a house 300 feet long by 40 feet wide. We 
find that the vegetables are very uniform 
and on account of their steady growth, un- 
checked by disease or insects, are of supe- 
rior quality.” 

What sort of apparatus do you use for 
sterilizing the soil? ‘‘For many years we 
had considerable difficulty in sterilizing the 
soil in our houses. We now use a system 
of perforated pipes, invented by a Massa- 
chusetts truck gardener, through which we 
force live steam from our boiler. The pipes 
are laid in sections on the surface of the 


Zee ie ae, ° ce a pee 
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put in just before the blossoms begin to 
open, so that they are ready for work as 
soon as the flowers are ready to receive 
them, Early in April the old stands are 
taken out and new ones put in. We con- 
tract for our bees at $5 per stand and use 
about 50 stands each season. We usually 
lose about one-half the swarms even after 
the most careful attention is given them. 
Many of them get out of the house through 
the ventilators and are unable to return. 
Many others lose their lives in the house 
and various places, but we find it absolute- 
ly necessary to keep the house well stocked 
to insure fertilization and thus good fruit.” 
What distance apart do you plant your 
lettuce? “It depends whether it is plant- 
ed inside or out of doors. Outside, we usu- 
ally plant it one foot 
apart both ways, 
while under glass it 
is usually eight 
inches. With cu- 
cumbers, we put the 
plants seven by 
three feet and use a 
wire trellis, training 
the plants upon them 
and pinching back 
the side runners as 
Occasion demands.” 

What other crops 
do you grow outside, 
besides those already 
mentioned? “We 
have been very suc- 
cessful with telery, 
spinach, beets, cab- 
bage, carrots, onions, 
etc. In fact, all the 
general trucking 
crops receive our 
careful attention, 
and great care is 
given to _ rotation. 
We frequently get a 
crop of celery and 
cabbage from the 
same ground. All 
our celery is blanched 
with earth and is 
sold in our local 
market. Usually 
about three plants 
constitute a bunch. 
This depends some- 
what upon the size. 





Pa 





with The illustration shows a pair of the Columbian Wyandots, 
varieties of this breed. They are of the color of Light Brahmas, but have the typical 
Wyandot shape. They are a handsome breed of fowl and like all other varieties of 
the breed are noted for the production of brown eggs and of a fine quality of meat for cal 
the table. This pair was shown at the recent Boston poultry show by W. B. Rich- 
ardson, proprietor of the Hazelmere poultry yards of Rhode Island. 


ground on one side of the house, and the 
dirt is thrown upon them from an .equal 
area on the other side, making it from a 
foot to 18 inches deep. on top of the pipes. 
Steam is then introduced and we have no 
difficulty in raising the temperature to over 
200 degrees, thoroughly sterilizing the soil 
above and below the pipes to a depth of 18 
inches. After sterilization the pipes are 
withdrawn and relaid for another section. 
It is not a difficult task and the sterilized 
earth works up very nicely and is easily 
handled. We would not attempt to grow 
vegetables under glass without first steril- 
izing the soil, as the results are very sat- 
isfactory.”’ 

How many stands of bees do you keep 
in a house 300 by 40 feet when cucumbers 
are fruiting? “Usually four stands are 
required for a single house, and they are 


one of the newest 


The small plants re- 
quire from four to 
six. We usually set 
about 10,000 tomato 
plants to supply the 
demand for our lo- 
markets. We 
ship in bushel boxes. 
The tomatoes are de- 
livered to the dealers in the boxes. and other 
boxes are taken in return, so the fruit is 
handled as little as possible.” 

What general fertilizer do you use after 
you sterilize the soil, and how much for 
a house 300 by 40 feet ‘Nothing better 
than fresh stable manure. I use five to six 
cords in a house 300 by 40 feet.” 

In your experience, what do you con- 
sider the best system of heating vegetable 
houses? Some people adhere strongly to 
hot water, while others who have had much 
experience, believe steam far superior. “I 
heat by steam. It is more easily controlled, 
less expense for construction and more 
satisfactory all around.” 


I 


For Young Colts, a good winter ration 
is composed of equal parts oats, wheat bran 
and linseed meal. 
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Use ‘of Cover Crops and Fertilizers. 


t\ P. ROBERTS. 


232 


Cover crops may in a measure take the 
place of fertilizers and manures. They are 
not, however, a universal panacea for all 
soil deficiencies, neither are they a full sub- 
stitute in all cases for fertilizers. There is 
always a wide field for the profitable use 
of either one or all of the concentrated 
forms of fertilizers named and in many 
cases there is also a special place for 
the use of fertilizers, therefore the more 
need of honest goods. Commercial fertili- 
zers furnish available plant food, but no 
humus. The cover crop furnishes both but 
it is only fair to say that the plant foods 
in the former are more quickly available 
than the latter. Cover crops improve the 
physical condition of the soil, lessening the 
cost of tillage. Physically, fertilizers bene- 
fit the soil little or none. The humus fur- 
nished by the cover crops increases the 
availability of the plant food already in 
the soil; fertilizers do not. Cover crops 
shade the land and conserve moisture. 

H is impossible to accurately compare 
the cost of fertilizers with the cost of seeds 
for the cover crops and the preparation 
of the soil for them. The cost of increas- 
ing productively by extra tillage, by the 
use of fertilizers, by cover crops or by all 
three means can only be determined in 
each case by the farmer interested. I give 
below a single illustration of what a cover 
crop contains, knowing that another cover 
crop under other conditions might be either 
more or less valuable. Second growth of 
clover furnished in roots and tops per acre 
the following: Nitrogen 138.86 pounds; 
phospheric acid 67.35 pounds; and pot- 
ash 109.96 pounds. There is removed 
by 25 bushels wheat and accompanying 
straw 43 pounds of nitrogen, 20 pounds 
phosphoric acid and 27 pounds  pot- 
ash. It is believed that most of the nitro- 
gen taken up by legumes is secured 
from the uncombined nitrogen in the at- 
mosphere. The clover did not add to either 
the store of phosphorie acid or potash. 
The plant took them from the soil and 


made them available. 


Clover and Corn. 


J. H, SCRIBNER, FOND DU LAC COUNTY, WIS. 

To secure a good crop of clover each year 
it is absolutely necessary that the farmer 
carry aS much live stock as his farm will 
support. On our farm of 80 acres we have 
about 80 cows the year around. With this 
number we get a large amount of manure, 
which is taken to the field and spread at 
once. We practice a four years’ rotation— 
clover two years, corn one year, Oats one 
year. The oats are seeded on corn land, 
which has been fall plowed. In the spring 
we disk deeply first, then drag diagonally 
and plank crosswise until the ground is in 
the very, best condition. We then put on 
five pecks of oats to the acre. After that 
we sow 15 pounds of a grass mixture per 
acre. This consists of medium clover seven 
pounds, alsike clover three pounds and tim- 
othy five pounds. The first year we get a 
good crop. of oats, the yield the past sea- 
son being 75 bushels per acre. We take the 
oats off as soon as possible so as to give 
the grass an abundance of sunshine. If 
the growth is very rank we may pasture 
awhile in the fall, but only for a short 
time for the young clover field is easily 
injured by fall pasturing. The second year 
we get a good hay and a seed crop. 

In harvesting the clover is cut in the 
afternoon. The next day the tedder is run 
over the field and in the afternoon the 
clover is placed in piles or shocks and 
allowed to remain for several days until 
it is thoroughly cured. During bad weather 
it is rather difficult to harvest clover but 
even if a rain comes before the crop is well 
cured it does but little damage. We have 
had but one total failure in 25 years in 
securing a catch of clover. Alsike clover 
yields well when moisture is abundant. 


FARM AND FIELD 


After the two years in clover the field is 
planted to corn for one year and is again 
put in oats. Corn is the main crop and 
we use large amounts, putting up a great 
deal of silage. Everything is fed in the 
barn. 


How to Maintain Soil Fertility. 
F. P. PECK, MICHIGAN, 


We all know that it is very desirable 
to have a fertile ‘soil in which to grow 
crops, for success in farming depends large- 
ly upon the fertility of the land. Everyone 
knows of many once fertile farms which 
are now not producing half what they 
should—scarcely enough to pay for the 
labor necessary to produce a crop. It is 
more profitable to farm so as to maintain 
or improve the soil than it is to rob the 
soil of its fertility and in the end bring 
ruin to the owner of the farm. 

How is this to be done? I believe our 
greatest loss of fertility is the loss of hu- 
mus. A soil without humus will not carry 
a crop successfully through a drouth. A 
clay soil devoid of humus will be lumpy 
and hard, and will not retain moisture very 
long. We all know the effect on the crop 
and the great amount of labor required to 
prepare such a piece of ground for a crop. 
Hence our aim should be to farm so as to 
produce and leave as much humus in the 
ground as possible. This is best accom- 
plished by a system of rotation of crops 
and one crop in the rotation should be 
clover, which is our greatest soil renovator. 
We should aim to feed everything, or nearly 
everything produced on the farm and if 
we add a little bran or concentrated feed 
to the ration of each animal and carefluly 
save and apply ail the manure, it is easy 
to see that we shall maintain and probably 
add to the fertility of the soil. 

Many advocate the plowing under of 
green crops, but unless’ a farm is very 
much run down I would not practice this 
unless it be to bury a second crop of clover 
or a cover crop sowed to protect the 
ground through the winter. A cover crop 
should always be sowed whenever a piece 
of ground remains idle during the fall and 
winter. Many times we have a piece of 
stubble which we intend to plant. to corn 
or potatoes. On this we can.grow a crop 
of rye or peas and barley, either ‘Of which 
will make a large growth -and can be 
plowed under in time to plant to corn. This 
adds largely to the humus of the soil, and 
will tend to carry the crop through a 
drouth without injury. 

As I said, it should be our aim to feed 
all or nearly all we raise on our farms 
for the purpose of keeping up the fertility 
of the farm, and I believe it to be more 
profitable to sell our produce in the form of 
butter, beef, pork, etc, than to sell it in 
the rough. I believe our produce, fed to 
good stock, will bring us more than twice 
what it will sell for on the market. For 
example, I can feed a cow for 12% cents 
per day and have her bring in 25 cents 
or more per day for butter alone, and I 
believe the same to be true with all other 
kinds of stock. 

Many advocate the use of commercial 
fertilizer. Of course, the basis of all our 
fertility is the amount of nitrogen, potash 
and phosphoric acid a soil contains, When 
we consider that an ordinary crop of wheat 
of 25 bushels per acre removes about $8.75 
worth of these elements from the soil, and 
a crop of corn nearly as much, we can 
readily see that when a soil is exhausted of 
these elements, it is quite expensive to 
repiace them by using commercial fertili- 
zer. Now if we feed our crops on the farm 
we can return about 80% of these elements 
to the soil in the manure, and at the same 
time get twice the market value of our 
produce... We can readily see that it is 
more profitable to farm so as to improve 
our soil, than it is to sell our crops on 
the market and at the same time be losing 
heavily in the fertility of the soil. : 


I would not advocate the feeding of 
wheat, but would sell it and purchase bran 
or cottonseed meal, which is worth more 
for feed than wheat, and has about double 
the manurial value. If I sold much grain 
I would use commercial fertilizers freely, 
for it is fmpossible to keep up the farm 
and sell grain without their use. If we 
grow all the forage crops we can and feed 
them on the farm, carefully save and re- 
turn the manure we need have but little 
fear about the fertility of our land. 


ee 


Killing Wild Oats. 


In many sections of the northwest where 
spring wheat is the main crop, wild oats 
are becoming a nuisance. They spring up 
rapidly during the early months and tend 
to smother out the young wheat plants. 
Where winter wheat can be grown, wild 
Oats will soon disappear. This indicates the 
proper method of getting rid of them. 
Although winter wheat cannot be grown 
in the extreme northwest it is possible to 
get rid of them by plowing in the fall, 
then in the spring harrowing the land as 
early as possible, repeating the operation 
every ten days until the latter part of May. 
The wild oats will have sprouted, after 
which the ground can be plowed and seed- 
ed down to some early variety of barley. 
The barley will ripen before the oats have 
time to mature seed: Of course it is 
necessary to obtain new and perfectly clean 
barley seed every-year. 

Grewing corn will aid in getting rid of 
the oats, but cultivation must be carefully 
done and none of 'the crop allowed to seed. 
Where it is possible to fallow wheat land, 
the oats can be gotten rid of by plowing 
directly after the wheat harvest and har- 
rowing every two weeks during the fall 
and beginning again in the spring. Wild 
oats will all have sprouted and have been 
killed by the first of May or just before 
the time to.seed spring wheat. 


A Ladder That Will Not Slip—When it 
is. desired to use a ladder where there ig 
any possibility -of 
its slipping, as for 
instance upon .a 
smooth -barn floor, 
it should be 60 
constructed that it 
will hold. A pair 
of sharp spikes 
properly driven into 
the lower end will prevent its slipping, and 
is perhaps the simplest method, but often 
this is not desirable, as such a ladder will 
injure a floor. A ladder which is free from 
this objection is shown in the illustration 





BASE QF LADDER. 


-and may be made by fastening a piece of 


board to the bottom. The board should be 
about three feet long and eight inches wide 
and should be unplaned on the lower side. 
An old, weather-beaten hemlock board 
makes the best footing. It should be fas- 
tened at an angle so as to lie flat upon the 
floor. It may be nailed firmly in place, but 
generally it is better to fasten it with a 
pair of strong strap hinges. It will not slip 
upon the smoothest and hardest barn floor 
and I have even used one with safety upon 
ice.—[C. C. Ormsbee, Vermont. 


Rape Fairly Profitable—My experience 
with the rape plant has taught me that it 
is not entirely free from insect pests. 
Being somewhat of the nature of cabbage 
it is affected by a louse and worm; if not 
identical with those which destroy cab- 
bage, they are very similar. They do not 
injure rape, however, to the same extent. 
It would require a large army of lice and 
worms to destroy a rank field of rape. As 
a late summer and early autumn pasture 
for hogs it is very valuable. It withstands 
drouth tolerably well, though in this. re- 
spect there are other pasture plants that 
excel it. Given a reasonable amount of 
moisture it makes a luxuriant growth in a 
remarkably short time.—[C. B. Barrett, 
Kansas. 








Beet Pulp for Cattle and Sheep. 


*R. M. ALLEN, AMES, NEB. 





The Standard cattle company made a 
small experiment in feeding pulp to cattle in 
‘the winter of 1892 and 1893, and a small ex- 
periment in feeding molasses, the same win- 
ter. In the winter of 1899 and 1900 we fed 
16,000 sheep on pulp, but our factory was 
not ready at the proper time, and the ex- 
periment as to pulp was incomplete. In the 
winter of 1900-1 we fed 31,000 sheep, the 
maximum amount of pulp at any one time 
being ten pounds to aged sheep, wethers 
or ewes, and seven to eight pounds toe 
lambs, and the quantity was apparently 
too great for a continued feed, having a 
strong diuretic effect and leading to a kid- 
ney trouble, which developed in some ani- 
mals after a long high feed. This winter 
we are not feeding so much pulp, eight 
pounds being the maximum So far to ewes. 
We feed also cut sorghum hay or corn 


stover and ground ear corn, with which we 
shall mix some cottonseed meal and corn 
germ meal. 

The average net gain per head in 1900-1 
at market weights was 25 pounds, and the 
average number of days on feed 147; aver- 











FEEDING AND BREEDING 


about 4000 cattle; pulp is being fed to 3000 
cattle as well as to the sheep. 

Up to this time we have made very few 
experiments in feeding pulp to cattle. We 
are able to deliver the pulp to the sheep 
more economically; and all the sheep being 
in pens at two points, in our sheep barn 
under cover, and in some open pens not far 
from the factory, the pulp is removed from 
the factory by rail in coal cars to the sheep 
pens and sheep barn, the pulp then being 
transferred to small cars on a narrow 
horse car track which runs through the 
feeding pens at both points, where the pulp 
is shoveled into feed boxes standing near 
the track. 

The value of pulp in a winter of high 
priced feed like the present is doubtless 
very considerable. But as I said we shall 
have to have the experience of a number 
of years to see what the economy of pulp 
really is by comparison with other feeding 
without it. We have had cattle grazing 
for 60 or 65 days on the tops of some 1500 
acres of beet fields, after harvest. I think 
there are about two tons of tops to each 
acre of land; and I think the value of these 
tops has been anywhere from $5000 to 
$1,000 the past fall, measured in other food 
commodities at present prices. The water 








FRENCH CANADIAN COW, ROUEN, IN MODEL-DAIRY TEST 


age cost of feeding $1.78 per head; per cent 
of deaths 2.87; average grain pr head 155 
pounds; average dry fodder per head 255 
pounds total pulp fed 11,971 tons. The 
feeding period was lcng and the loss from 
excessive fat ‘considerable. Our last feed- 
ing experiment therefore was altogether 
the only satisfactory complete experiment 
made. But it will require the experience 
of a number of years to establish figures 
from which reliable deductions as to the 
, value of pulp may be drawn. 

We have fed pulp to cattle in a limited 
way but so far have not had enough for 
cattle throughout the feeding period. All 
the practical men in actual charge of ani- 
mals on our farm declare beet pulp bene- 
ficial to all animals and this is my own 
observation. It is good for horses, cattle, 
sheep or hogs, just as beets are greatly 
relished by all of them. 

The first question asked by the people in- 
quiring as to the value of pulp is its value 
measured in corn. No one can answer a 
question like this in a satisfactory way. A 
large quantity of pulp in the feeding period 


will no doubt displace, or take the place of. 


a considerable quantity of both hay and 
grain; but the amount of this saving would 
depend more or less on the mildness or 
severity of the weather. In the present 
season we have on feed 31,500 sheen and 





content of beet pulp runs from 88 to 90%, 
and digestible nutrients are about 5% of 
total weight. 

The great objection to beet pulp in large 
quantities is the difficulty in cost of storage 
and handling. ‘In the case of farmers these 
objections would not apply, as the storage 
can easily be effected by digging a pit, and 
the cost of handling if done by his own 
hands is no cost to him. 





Promising Breed of Dairy Cattle. 


VILLENEUVE, PRESIDENT L’ASSOMPTION 
COLLEGE, CANADA. 


G. V. 





The French-Canadian cow, Rouen, shown 
in the illustration, was born October 15, 


1890. She was purchased by the col- 
lege of L’Assomption, P Q, May 23, 
1898, from Arseur Denis. For three 
weeks before she. left for the contest 


at the model dairy at the Pan-American, 
she was given 40 pounds of feed a day, in 
two meals. At 5 p m the mixture con- 
sisted of 20 pounds preserved green silo 
corn, 10 pounds of cut hay and 10 pounds 
cut straw. We gave her a mixture of four 
pounds chopped oats, shells and all, and 
bran half and half at ll a m She was 
curried and brushed every morning. She 
was bedded day and night with two inches 
of cut straw. and she had water before her 
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continually. She was kept in a clean, well- 
lighted and well-ventilated stable. Since 
she has been with us she has had two 
heifer calves, both of them first-class ani- 
mals. 

Rouen is one of the best bred cows in the 
province where she has been raised. The 
French-Canadian cows are of small size, 
weighing about 800 pounds, and of an excel- 
lent character. They are the most rustic 
and easy to feed. They are never troubled 
with tuberculosis. They have large teats 
and consequently are very easy to milk. 
Ordinarily they are black, or black with 
fawn stripes down the back and a yellow 
or gray circle around the nose. The bulls 
should be black with or without brown 
stripes, in order to obtain a uniformity in 
the color of the cattle. The horns are black, 
or white with black tips. They are the 
best milkers for farmers of the province of 
Quebec. The difference in their favor be- 
comes evident if we take into account the 
cost of their keeping. During fall and win- 
ter we feed the same mixture noted above, 
but not so much, 13 pounds for morn- 
ing and the same in the evening. They 
do not get anything at 11 o’clock, but at 
noon we give about 14 pounds of root vege- 
tables. 

{In our recent article by Superintendent 
Van Alstyne on lessons from the model 
dairy tests, he said if the French-Canadian 
cattle are carefully bred and handled for a 
few generations he will expect to see one 
of the most popular and profitable breeds, 
particularly for the small farmer with a 
limited amount of bulky food.—Ed.] 


Feeding Pulp in the East, 


JOHN R. FULLER, SCHOHARIE COUNTY, N Y. 








Our leading dairymen have silos and feed 
ensilage nights and mornings and a feed- 
ing of hay at noon. They are not feeding 
very much grain at present prices. The 
best wheat feeds, Chicago, gluten and cot- 
tonseed meal are the principal grains, 

A few dairymen are feeding beet pulp 
and receiving good results. One farmer 
who is milking 12 cows told me a few days 
ago that since he commenced feeding this 
with the same amount of grain, his cows 
had gained a little over a 40-quart can of 
milk per day. Beet pulp cost $3 per ton in 
ear lots. Farmers give about eight quarts 
to a feed per cow twice a day. 





Cottonseed Meal for Hogs—The preva- 
lent opinion that cottonseed meal is inju- 
rious to pigs seems to be borne out by the 
experiment station of Oklahoma, as _ is 
shown in bulletin 51. The station con- 
cludes that cottonseed meal can be fed in 
limited quantities, provided the hogs have 
plenty of range and an abundance of grain 
is fed at the same’time. It is not advisable, 
however, that grain rations should consist 
of more than one-fifth cottonseed meal. 
Even then it is good practice to feed the 
meal for two or three weeks, then drop it 
out of the ration for a couple of weeks, 
returning to the cottonseed meal later. Feed 
a light grain ration and endeavor to give 
the hogs plenty of exercise. Under these 
conditions hogs may be fed the meal with- 
out any damger of losing many, but the 
station suggests that great care be exer- 
cised. Further tests will be made. 





I Have Been Feeding Sugar Beets to my 
stock and consider them worth 20 cents 
per bushel, or about $8 per ton. I chop 
them in feed box with square pointed 
shovel and feed from six to eight quarts to 
each animal. I think they are a profitable 
crop to raise for feeding, but cannot see 
any profit to grow them for sugar factory, 
as I am six miles from the railroad.—[Wil- 
liam Edmister, Allegany County, N Y. 

Hairy or Sand Vetch is a native ot 
western Asia. It has been tried in vari- 
ous parts of the United States with favor, 
able results. It is well adapted to a wide 
range of climatic influences and has excel~ 
lent drouth-resisting qualities. 
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Canker Sores in Young Pigs. 


H. C. DUKE, 


This disease invariably appears in young 
pigs from the time of birth to a few weeks 
old. If not attended to promptly it either 
stunts their growth permanently or they 
waste away and die. The symptoms are as 
follows: Sore mouth, swelling of the jaws, 
with white, sometimes light brown scabs, 
which later show deep cracks. The scabs 
and cracks are found on the snout, extend- 
ing over the head and even to the body and 
limbs. In some cases an ulcer will form 
at the end of the snout and eat away part 
of the nose. In other cases the ears may 
be affected and drop off. There is dullness, 
loss of power in the hind limbs, a tendency 
to walk on the fetlocks, disinclination to 
move. The pigs usually stand with their 
backs humped up. They either refuse to 
suckle entirely or else do so in a half-heart- 
ed manner. If made to walk and move 
they will squeal as if in pain. 

The young pig must first be attended to 
by dipping the entire head in one of the 
following solutions: Permanganate of pot- 
ash, one ounce, dissolved in one-half gal- 
lon of water; or creolin or chloro-naphthol, 
one ounce to one-half gallon water. These 
solutions should be applied three times at 
intervals of two or three days. Before using 
the solutions remove as far as possible all 
dirt from the snout of the pig, or a larger 
amount of the solution will have to be used 
to get good results. The sow’s udder should 
also be washed with one of these solutions 
two or three times. Disinfection of the 
farrowing pens with hot lime water should 
also be performed, as it has been noticed 
that litters tarrowed in the same pen at 
different times have been affected with 
this disease. 


Starters for Cream. Ripening---I. 
PROF OSCAR ERF. 

includes two 
features upon which the quality of 
butter largely depend. These are fla- 
vor and texture. The effects of ripen- 
ing with starters are far more marked 
upon the flavor of butter than upon the 
texture, for it is during this process that 
the characteristic flavors are developed. 
Cream ripening is merely a fermentation 
process, caused by bacterial growth. This 
growth is controlled by temperature, in 
which a rise of from 60 degrees and not to 
exceed 100, induces growth and develops 
immense numbers of bacteria; while lower- 
ing the temperature retards growth. The 
action of these germs in cream results in 
the conversion of a part of the milk sugar 
into lactic acid, and a slight formation of 
carbonic acid gas and a few other volatile 
constituents not definitely known. 

Sweet cream ‘butter has very 
flavor and it is only through the 
ripening or souring of, cream that the 
flavor of butter is obtained. The ripening 
of cream may develop good or bad flavors, 
depending upon the kinds of bacteria 
which take part in the fermentation. A 
particluar kind of bacteria, as a rule, gives 
rise to a fermentation characteristic of 
that species, and consequently the fermen- 
tations that give rise to a bad flavor are 
always due to some undesirable germs that 
have gained access to the milk. The source 
ef these last-named germs-in the milk is 
usually filth, due to careless and dirty 
milking or to the use of unclean utensils, 
or sometimes to the use of milk from a dis- 
eased cow. Filthiness is the great source 
of trouble in the art of butter making and 
so much stress must be laid on cleanliness 
in every phase of milk and butter produc- 
tion. 

Besides bad fermentations, there is an- 
other cause of poorly flavored .butter. This 
comes from cream or milk having been ex- 
posed to foul odors, which are absorbed 
and given to the butter. The theory that 
milk does not absorb odors when warm 
and cooling has long been abandoned. Ex- 
geriments show that milk in that condi- 


The ripening of cream 


little 


tion is even more susceptible to odors than 
in any other state. In the ripening process 
this odor can be partly eliminated by aera- 
tion or by pasteurization of the cream, but 
in case of a bad fermentation some antago- 
nistic germ must be added in order to 
check the progress of the undesirable one. 

This antagonistic fermentation is com- 
monly known as a starter, and if properly 
prepared contains the right kind of flavor- 
producing bacteria. The preparation of a 
starter is as follows: Select three or four 
pint jars of the best milk that comes to 
the creamery, or, where opportunity affords, 
select the milk from several good cows; 
cover these jars and set them away in a 
warm place until the milk has coagulated. 
From these select the one that has de- 
veloped the best sharp, acid taste, free from 
disagreeable odors and gas bubbles and 
that shows a solid curd. A can of skim- 
milk should then be heated to a tempera- 
ture not exceeding 175 degrees for 20 min- 
utes and cooled to 75 or 80 degrees. The 
selected jar of milk is then added; and 
after thoroughly mixing, the can is set in 
a place where the temperature can be kept 
at 75 or 80 degrees for 24 hours. A wooden 
tank large enough to hold seven or eight 
times the amount of water occupied by the 
starter can, answers the purpose well for 
keeping this starter at a uniform tempera- 
ture for a long time. The entire amount 
of the starter should be sour at the end of 
this period and apparently of the same 
flavor as that of the original selected jar. 
The starter is now ready for use, and an 
amount equal to 7 or 8% °of the 
cream to be ripened is added. By add- 
ing one or two quarts daily to fresh pas- 
teurized milk it can be perpetuated to the 
extent of eight to ten days, depending on 
the cleanliness and the care taken in pas- 
teurizing the skimmilk. 

This method for preparing a starter 
invariably bring good results. Quite often, 
however, simpler methods are pro- 
posed for preparing starters, such as leav- 
ing some cream in the vat and running the 
fresh cream with it, or by adding butter- 
milk to the cream, but’ these cannot be 
recommended for they too often fail in 
producing the desired flavor. The introduc- 
tion of pure cultures of bacteria or the 
so-called commercial starters, selected with 
special reference to their favorable flavor 
producing qualities, have been in use for a 
number of years. 

I 

Trotting Horses on large breeding 
ranches are given very careful treatment. 
Each animal is kept in a separate box stall 
at night. They are allowed out of doors 
during good weather and every inducement 
given to encourage exercise. If the mare 
has a colt, the two are put into a box stall 
together. The colt wears a halter and is 
broken to lead when only a few days old. 
They are given muscle forming foods, of 
which oats is the chief constituent, but 
short bran, peas and a little -corn occa- 
sionally are employed. These foods are rich 
in bone and muscle forming material and 
can be raised in most sections of the Unit- 
ed States. If the colts get a little off feed, 
steamed crushed oats, barley or bran mash 
proves appetizing. Roots may be cooked and 
mixed with the grain. Coarse foods are 
not given as liberally as to draft horses, 
as it is not desirable to have the barrel 
as weil developed. 


Record Prices for Angus—At an auction 
sale of Aberdeen-Angus cattle held at 
Chicago last week, the bull Prince Ito 
brought $9100 and the heifer, 
Judy, sold for $6300. This is the record price 
for cattle of any breed sold at auction in 
America in the last quarter century and 
surpasses the very high record made re- 
cently at Chicago of $9000 for the Hereford 
bull, Perfection, and $6000 for a Shorthorn 
heifer. 


Shear Ewes Late—Under ordinary condi- 
tions, do not shear ewes suckling lambs 
before the middle of May.—[Subscriber, 
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Sharples ‘Tubular’ 


Cream Separators 


The Wonder of the New Century. ee 
mee ~~ in advanced C: 


om, 
tors have as the Sharples Separa- 
pene Smee been, these Tubu- 
machines are far ahead and 
sony y distance every competi- 
ey are worth double the mon 
because guaranteed under usual condi. 
tions to produce enough more butter 
than the best competing separator to 
pay fully six per cent interest on the 
whole first cost of the " 
machine. 
We absolutely warrant 
it and give free trial to 


preve 

Our factory is run- 
ning came turn, one 
Sr nlent. y and one 

ht, fevtne ape a 
man who sees this ma- 
chine 

In addition to yielding 
mere butter it is very light 
running. A 600 lbs per 
hour Tubular turns as 
easily as a previous 300 
lbs r hour machine 

isksto bother 
with and get out 
of order, no com- 
plications. Washed 
in two minutes. To 
of milk vat waist high, 

Highest award—Gold medal and spec- 
ial ights decoration at Paris Exposi- 
tion. Valuable book ‘*Business Dairying 
and catalog No 100, free. 

Sharples Co,, 
Chicago, Ills, 


P. M. Sharples, 
West Chester, Pa, 
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f Every dairyman and farmer \ 
locking for the closest skimmer 
may try a National Hand Separator 
for ten days, in his own dairy, free. 
Skim all your milk with it a third 
ofa month and let its merits deter- 

mine your disposition ofit. Tie 


NATIONAL 
sHand Separator 


fs perfectin mechanical construc- 
tion, absolutely correct in prin- 

ciple; skims closest, runs easiest, 
produces better cream. Itis 

easiest to clean ; gives perfect sat- 
isfaction every way. Write for 
full particulars. 


National Dairy Machine Co. 
Newark, N. J. 
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the good qualities of the 


AMERICAN 
ream Separator $65 


The Best Hand Separater. 
We may not “toot our horn” as 
loud as some, but we have thousands of 
| Derfectly satisiied patrons. We = 
—— rators on trial. Catalog f 
CA SEPARATOR COMPANY, 


Bo 
Awarded Medaé at "Parte 1008 


VETERINARY HYOMEI 


COUGHS, WESTERN 


A GUARANTEED CURE for 
SNIF- 


FEVER, GRIPPE and DISTEMPER in horses; 


FLES in hares. 
$1.00 will purchase sufficient HYOMET to cure 
ten to fifteén cases of distemper, or thirty to forty 


of coughs. 
Your money refunded if it fails. Booklet free. 


tion this paper aid address 


VET. DEPT., R. T. BOOTH CO., 


ITHACA, N, Y. 


LUMP JAW | 


Fasily and thoroughly cured- , 
ew, common-sense care me 
not ex 
pay: 
ute care of = . m, free i abecs| 
») you ask for Pam: tie No. 


Dalen Btoch Yards,” Uhicage, 
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Ayrshires as a Dairy Tyce. 


PROF~C. F CURTISS, DIRBCTOR IA EXPER STA. 





The Ayrshire is regarded by the leading 
advocates of the breed as purely a dairy 
type. Beef characteristics when taken into 
consideration at all in the show ring are 
considered only as detrimental to the ideal 
Ayrshire cow. This point determined, then, 
it is necessary to judge Ayrshire cows sole- 
ly by the standard of excellence for dairy 
production, Practical utility and unmis- 
takable evidence of superior dairy quali- 
ties are, or should be, the first desideratuen 
and breed fashion and. fancy points should 
have only minor consideration. ConsiGered 
solely from the standpoint of dairy pro- 
duction, a number of the cows exhibited 
at the Pan-American exposition gave evi- 
dence of altogether too much inclination to 
coarseness and surplus flesh and were de- 
ficient in the pronounced dairy form, type 
and expression. By expression I refer 
chiefly to the evidence of nervous vitality 
indicated by the head. I have never yet 
seen a good dairy cow that did not give 
evidence of vitality and nerve and physical 
force in the expression of the head and 
eye. Cows with blank expressions will be 
correspondingly inclined to inferior records. 
Constitutional vigor and digestive capacity 
are among the first essentials, and among 
the evidences of large dairy production the 
first requisite is a well formed udder and 
well developed mammary veins and a good 
circulatory system. Any developed cow 
that produces well is certain to give evi- 
dence of it in these chief characteristics. 
A number of other features enter in for 
minor consideration only. 

In the ring which was the subject of 
the most controversy, it was the cow with 
distinct and pronounced dairy type that 
won. This cow was a little under size, 
but criticism practically ended there and 
the under size was more apparent than 
real, owing to her standing on remarkably 
strong legs. She had decidedly the best 
udder and the most clean cut dairy type of 
any cow in the ring. It was said that 
she was beefy, but she was not. On the 
centrary, she was freer from a tendency 
towara coarseness and surplus flesh than 
any of her rivals. The cow that won first 
in the two-year-old ring and was subse- 
quently awarded the championship over 
all ages, more nearly approached this type 
than any-other animal in the show. I be- 
lieve that both decisions were correct, al- 
though it is unusual to place a heifer over 
a mature cow. The heifer was placed at 
the head of her class by a unanimous ver- 
dict of the judges. She was awarded cham- 
pionship by the vote of two members of a 
committee of three, the other vote being 
cast for the cow that won first in the aged 
ring. I am inclined to think that there 
Was more controversy about the first prize 
cow in the aged class than was fully jus- 
tified by her variation from the accepted 
type. It is true that there were a number 
of cows highly prized by some of the crit- 
ics that were of quite a radically different 
type, but it was a type that suffered in 
comparison with that of the prize winners 
in both the two-year-old and the aged 
rings. 
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Concentrated Feeds are not yet fully 
appreciated by American farmers gen- 
erally. It is true that consumption of glu- 
ten meal, linseed meal and cottonseed meal 
in this country has increased of late years, 
yet the fact that the foreign market con- 
tinues to absorb a large proportion of these 
by-protiucts and at higher prices than eur 
farmers are willing to pay, speaks poarly 
for American agriculture. Denmark alone 
is now importing eight times as much 
concentrated feed each season as she did 
20 years ago, and the bulk of it comes 
from the United States. In spite of all 
that has been printed in the columns of 
this and other journals, about balanced 
rations, all that has been sent out from 
experiment stations and talked about at 
farmers’ institutes, the average farmer still 





THE DAIRY 


sticks to corn or clear corn mea: as his 
principal ration. Thousands of farmers in 
the middie and eastern states have been 
using corn meal at this winter’s extraordi- 
narily high™prices, even when they must 
have known that the concentratetl by-prod- 
ucts like gluten meal or gluten feed con- 
tain three to five times as much protein 
as corn meal, and can be bought at about 
the same price. 


Feed for Dairy Calves—Begin with sweet 
milk and gradually replace it by sweet 
skim milk, adding a tablespoonful of oil 
meal to take the place of the fat removed. 
As the calves increase in size, keep oats, 
shorts and hay before them so that they 
will learn to eat all of these. Young calves 
should never be given cold milk under any 
circumstances, nor should too much milk 
be given. Four quarts twice a day is 
amply sufficient for the first mamth. After 
that it can be gradually increased. 





It Costs $100 to raise calves to three years 
of age at Briarcliff farms where they are 
fed for three months on whole milk which 
retails at 10 cents per quart. At the end 
of the first year the calves have cost about 
$40. The cows drop their first calves at 
three years old and every one to stay in the 
herd must give milk containing at least 
5% butter fat. 











The REID Hand 
Separator Tt 


is the closest skimmer, as 
well as the easiest running 
and most economical sepa- 
rator made. 
















Very Simple and Durable. a. 
Capacity 150 to 350 1bs pe n 10 
hour. Prices $60 to $100. mech 
Hand separator circular Days 
and illustrated catalogue Free 
of dairy supplies free Trial 









A. H. REID =& 
30th and Market St. 9 =: 
Philadelphia, Pa. = 
















CURED FIVE 






Write at once and address 








You Can Save Your Horse 


from Spavin, Ringbone, Splints, Curbs and ail forms of 
Lameness by a prompt and liberal application of that old reli- 
able and well known remedy— 


Kendall’s Spayin Cute 


It has the unqualified endorsement of 
every man who has ever usedit. Here 
is a sample of what thousands say forit, 


BONE SPAVINS. 
ontrose, Colo., July 14, 1899. 

Dr. B. J. Kendall Co., Dear Sirs 
one of your “Treatise on the 
Spavin Cure is the best in al 
five bone spavins on my horses and would not be with- 
gut it for anything. Yourstraly, G. W. ROBUCK. 


It is a most valuable liniment for family use—splendid for bruises, 
—, lame back, rheumatism, etc., ete. Sold by all druggists at $1; 
six bot es for $5. Our book, “A Treatise on the Horse,” mailed free. 


Horse.” Your Kendall’s 
lthe world. I have cured 


DR. B. J. KENDALL CO., 


TheU. S. Separator 


DOES BETTER WORK 
THAN THE OTHERS 


Mussours CoLLece oF AGRICULTURE 
Columbia, Mo., Oct. 30, 1901. 

The machine (U. S.) did excellent 

work, and, as a rule. I believe it 

skimmed a little closer than the oth- 

ers we had in use. The record was 

invariably .o2 of x per cent. or lower, 

sometimes a mere trace of fat in the 

skimmilk. 

Cc. L. WILLOUGHBY. 

> Instructor, 


Remember that it 


EXCELLED EVERYTHING 


at the 


PAN-AMERICAN 
MODEL DAIRY 
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good. 
GEO. WEBSTER, 
Christiana, Pa. 
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~ THE BEST 


FEED TO BUY 











is that which gives you for each dollarspent the most 


PROTEIN AND FAT. 


Along with these essential elements of any stock ration should go high percent 
gen, potash and phosphoric acid. Such a feed pays a big profit in the meat and 


of nitro- 
it creates, 


and besides returns large value in the plant food it adds to the manure pile. : 


ATLAS GLUTEN MEAL 


fills the bill better than any other feed. See table of analysis of all the leading ——— feeds, 
page 514, American AgricuJturist for November 23. Try sample lot from your dealer. It is 
cheaper than oats, corn or barley. For circulars, etc., address 


ATLAS FEED & MILLING COMPANY, Box 164, Peoria, fil 
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[8] 
Favorable Condition of Fruit Buds. 


All fruit buds are apparently smaller and 
more undeveloped than usual for this time 
of year. Examination shows peach and all 
kinds of fruit buds in sound condition. 
Apple buds only moderately abundant.—[L. 
P. Miller, Berkeley County, W Va. 

I have before me two branches of peaches 
in bloom, which were brought in and put in 
@ warm sunny place, January 4. The con- 
tinuous cold since November 1 has kept 
them very dormant.—[{Arthur L. Towson, 
Washington County, Md. 

Abundance of peach buds were formed 
last summer and the dry autumn allowed 
them to go into the winter in good condi- 
tion. The cold weather we have had this 
winter was 9 degrees above zero, which has 
not injured them. Pear buds are plentiful 
and in good shape.—[James S. Harris, Kent 
County, Md. 

Peach buds O K in upper New Castle 
county, Del, up to date. Probably develop- 
ment retarded by very dry autumn, 1901. 
This applies to all fruit tree fruits gen- 
erally. I do not think there has been any 
frosty condition to injure fruits. Reports 
from lower parts of peninsula say injury 
to fruits by blizzard but such reports not 
yet confirmed. We have had no serious 
blizzard in upper peninsula.—[John J. 
Black, New Castle County, Del. 

Up to the first week in February there 
have been no weather conditions to injure 
small buds. They are perfectly dormant 
and in good condition to go through all 
right unless the mercury drops several de- 
grees below zero. I am doubtful about the 
general prospect for an apple and pear, 
other than Kieffer, crop from the fact that 
in nearly every section of New Jersey the 
trees were completely stripped of their 
foliage in August and September by cater- 
pillars. This cannot but have a bad effect 
on the coming crop on trees so injured. The 
small fruit’ plants made a fair crop and 
with no other drawback should produce a 
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full crop. It is yet too early to say any- 
thing definite.—[Charles Black, Mercer 
County, N J. 


Peach trees went into winter in good 
condition of wood and plenty of buds. So 
far there has been no winter injury. Ground 
very well covered with snow. Can’t say 
much about apples, but have heard nothing 
adverse.—[Charles A. Ring, Niagara Coun- 
ee 





Notes from Our Experiment Farm. 





Apple trees have been set extensively for 
the last ten or 12 years, until now there 
are over 50 acres of old and young trees. 
The two old orchards are beginning to 
wane and when the young ones are all in 
profitable bearing they will be removed. The 
trees are so big that the expense of spray- 
ing, pruning and picking is relatively heavy 
per barrel of fruit. It costs a lot of money 
to handle trees 35 to 40 feet high, set 40 
feet-apart and with branches interlocking. 
It is very hard work handling long exten- 
sion ladders and a man spends a good deal 
of time climbing up and down them. When 
there is only a fair to light crop of fruit a 
man cannot pick more than four to six bar- 
rels in a day from the big Baldwin and Spy 
trees. Twenty years ago one man in this 
erchard took off 40 barrels apples in a short 
day, picked the trees clean and handled his 
ladder, while a one-armed man picked 22 
barrels, 

The method of setting Northern Spy trees 
and then top-working with the desired va- 
riety has been discussed before. The first 
Sutton Beauty orchard was started in this 
manner and it is a beautiful one. A gen- 
tleman who was visiting the ‘best fruit 
farms in New England and New York last 
fall, remarked upon being shown these 
trees, ““‘Well, I am paid for coming here if 
I don’t see anything else.” The Sutton 
Beauty is a very upright grower and if it 
keeps on the way it is now growing the 
trees will get beyond reach in 20 years. 


The tops were started about 5 feet ‘high. 
It would be better to start them much 
lower—even 3 to 3% feet, if they are top- 
worked on Spy stock. Sutton Beauty trees 
propagated in the nursery do not grow so 
upright. They spread out more and need 
not be headed much, if any, lower than 
other varieties. 

Apple trees were set last fall on the 
ground formerly occupied by a pear or- 
chard which had just been pulled out by the 
roots. Trees were set 40 feet apart and in 
the center of each square a Jonathan was 
planted, which in later years will be re- 
moved. The field was squared off and 
staked out so that the trees line up in all 
directions. Considerable difficulty was ex- 
perienced in finding thé center of each 
square. The other rows were planted first, 
then two strings were stretched diagonally 
between the four trees at the corners of 
each square. In this way the center was 
found and the trees planted. In practice 
not much time was required in handling 
the strings and the result is an orchard set 
mechanically accurate. 

Two years ago a few hundred Lombard 
plum trees were set, the intention being to 
top-work with prunes. Nurserymen had 
few prune trees of the desired varieties and 
held them at high prices, owing partly to 
scarcity and partly to the difficulty of prop- 
agation. Several dozen were bought for 
stock trees to bud on the Lombard tops. 
Buds were cut and set during the summers 
of 1900 and 1901. Although the work was 
done by experts, less than 10% have lived. 
It is probably safe to say that top-working 
plums in the orchard by budding is a fail- 
ure, or at least too expensive to warrant 
the effort. The Lombards will be grafted 
this spring. 





The Farm Tool most used by the suc- 
cessful farmer is the lead pencil. 
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The Sugar Bush. 
Ohio Methods in Maple Sugar Making. 


E. W. BASCOM, OHIO. 





All things considered good tin buckets 
are to be preferred for catching the sap 
as they are more easily cleaned, handled 
and stored. In some respects good wooden 
buckets thoroughly seasoned and well 











SYRUP SKIMMER AND SAP SPOUT 


painted are better. During warm days the 
sap will keep cooler in wooden buckets 
than in tin and will not sour as quickly. 
The best and cheapest spout is a tapering 
spout as shown in the upper right. hand 
corner of the illustration. This fits tightly 
in a 3-8 inch hole, and is closed at the small 
end with the exception of a small opening 
at the lowest point about the size of a 
knitting needle. The object of the closed 
spout is to shut the air from the hole in 
the tree as much as possible and keep it 
from drying up. 

The sap should be gathered and boiled 
down as quickly as possible. The sooner 
it is done the finer the syrup or sugar. For 
rapid evaporation a large surface and shal- 
low boiling are necessary. An evaporator 
3 feet wide and 10 feet long will do 





HOWARD’S NEW STAR PETUNIA 


Over 20 ~ears of untiring work by a New England horticulturist have been given 


in perfecting the markings and type of this petunia. 


Not only are the blossoms 


marked with a star, as plainly illustrated, but a type has been perfected which is su- 


perior for bedding purposes. 


It is dwarf in habit, very stocky, hardy, and a very pro- 


fuse bloomer. The flowers are very rich and deep in color, of a velvety texture, and 
the plant is free from the objectionable odor of the grandifiora’type. 


























fairly well for 400 average frees. With 
good fuel, this size will-easily get away 
with one barrel of sap per hour and under 
favorable atmospheric conditions can be 
crowded to two barrels per hour. To in- 
crease the evaporating capacity, much 
more is gained by increasing the width of 
arch and evaporator than by increasing the 
length. And the wider it is the more it 
may be extended in length. with profit. I 
have used all the different styles of evap- 
orators from the old-fashioned method of 
boiling in kettles hung on poles to the best 
improved. patent rigs sold by .manufac- 
turers. None were entirely satisfactory 
until I got one made to order according to 
my own ideas. Most of them required too 
much watching to prevent: burning. 

The arch may be made of stone, brick or 
sheet iron. If made of brick or stone, great 
eare should be taken to build on a founda- 
tion that will not be affected by frost. 
Anyone of ordinary ingenuity can build an 
arch at small cost of sheet iron, with 
pieces of angle iron for the top. Corners 
and legs are put together with stove bolts 
or rivets. The smoke stack or chimney 
should be tall enough to afford a good 
draft. I would not have legs more~-than 
15 feet for an arch 3 feet by 10 and for 
larger sizes it should be taller. 

The evaporator I had made consisted of 
a large pan covering the front half of the 


arch, and a series of pans each one foot 
wide covering the back half, with an inlet 
from the large pan at one corner into the 
first narrow pan and an inlet from each 


narrow pan at alternate ends into the next 
narrow pan. Thepans, except the last, should 
be about six inches in depth, but the last 
er syrup pan showld be made two or three 
inches deeper than the rest and set in the 
arch, so that the bottom is one inch lower 
than the bottom level of the other pans. 
The inlet to the syrup pan is provided with 
a plug or stopper, with a handle attached, 
so that it-can be put in or taken out at 
will. When as much syrup has accumu- 
lated in* the back pan as you wish to-draw 
off at once, put in the plug and let it boil 
by itself until it is just right, then draw 
it off through an outlet at the end. Wash 
the pan, take out the plug and Iet in 
another supply of sap. 

There are several advantages in this 
style of evaporator. First, there are no 
riveted or soldered joints in the bottom to 
get to leaking. Second, the syrup pan being 
set lower than the rest, allows a larger 
accumulation of-syrup than other evapora- 
tors, and it is deep enough so that when 
the syrup foams and rises in boiling it will 
not flow over. Third, as you do not draw 
off syrup as often as in other evaporators 
but a ldrger quantity at once, it does not 
need as constant watching. Just after 
drawing off syrup (if there is plenty of sap 
in the storage tank) it is entirely safe to 
fire up and leave it to rain itself. The stor- 
age tank should be set on a level a little 
above the exaporator, so that the sap can 
flow through a pipe or hose into the front 
pan and the discharge should be regulated 
by a float valve, and the float should be 
set so as to shut off the flow when the sap 
in the pan is one inch or a little more in 
depth. At the close of every run the pans 
should be taken off the arch and soot. re- 
moved from the bottom, as there is sure 
to be a coating of soot that acts as a 
non-conductor of heat, and seriously inter- 
feres with the boiling. 

For ~convenience in handling, the union 
between the large pan and the small pans 
should be so made that they can be discon- 
nected and the two parts handled separate- 
ly. A short piece of gas pipe with lock nut 
on each end will answer. The small pans 
may be all riveted together and handled as 
one pan. 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 
For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s fer- 
tilizers. They enrich the earth. 


MAPLE SWEETS (9). 











, WITH THE TREES SUCCEED WHERB 
Yempire Largest Nursery. O'THERS FAIL. 
Fruit Book Free. Result of 16 years’ experience. 
aA King, STARE BEOS., Louisiana, Mo. : Dansville, N.¥. 
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will have no terrors for you. Best constructicu, 
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10 Market Street, LOCKPORT, N. Y. Catalogue FREE 











GEO, A. SWEET NURSERY CO.. ox 1125, Dansville Non Tex: 
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The Reddest oi all red Roses 


If you havea garden and want Roses that will bloom all 
summer you should add to your collection the new Hybrid 
Tea Rose Gruss an Teplite, the “Crimson Hermosa;” it is a 
Rose for everybody, a strong, vigorous grower, perfectly 
hardy, constant and free bloomer, deliciously scented, and in 
color the richest crimson scariet imaginable. We offer 
strong plants that will flower at once, 25c. each; 5 for $1.00; 
$2.00 per doz., prepaid to any address in the United States 
and to every purchaser who mentions this paper we will 
send FREE Dreer’s Garden Calendar, the handsom- 
est and most complete catalogue of seeds, plants and bulbs 
ever issued. 


If you wish the C alendar only we will send 
it on reeeipt of 10c. in stamps or coin, which 
will be deducted from your first order. 


HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 
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Surpasses Timothy in nutrition. Yields four to five tons per acre. One 
sowing lasts 12 years. Grows well in light soil or wet, s oweeyy land. 

Has no equal for arid regions. 
Drouth will not OUTYIELDS ALFALFA. kill it. Keimats 
enjoy it green or dry. Gives as much food in one month as Alfalfa does 
in three. Greatest boon ever offered, as it thrives in any climate, under 
any conditions, and makes productive what would otherwise be waste 


land. Price: 1 Ib. 30c, 3 Ibs. 8gc, prepaid. By e s or frei 
expense, 18 Ibs. (enough for 1 — 3.255 100 
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L. L. MAY & CO., Seed Growers. St, St. Paul, Minn. 














it PAYS TO SOW HARDY 
NORTHERN GROWN 
They are of the greatest ee re 


vigorously, mature early and yield t 

largest crops. We are growers of new - improved varieties of Seed 
Grain, such as LINCOLN OATS, PEDIGREE BLUE WHEAT, 

ete. Choice and rare kinds of SEED CORN, SEED POTATOES and 
VEGETABLE SEEDS. Being located in the best Seed Producing Section 
of the United States we are headquarters for HIGH GRADE TIMOTHY 
and CLOVER SEED, BROMUS INERMIS, MEADOW FESCUE and 
other valuable Grass Seeds for Permanent Pastures and Meadows. Wea 
are Farmers and Seed Growers and can supply all your requirements in Seeds 
at most reasonable prices. Write for an illustrated Catalogue. We send it free. 


FARMER SEED CO., 25 4th St. Faribault, Minn. 











BURPEF’S SEEDS are THE BEST 
: THAT CAN BE GROWN 
, If you want the choicest vegetables or most beautiful flowers 


you should read BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL FOR 1902, —<0 well known as the, 
** Leading American Seed Catalogue."’ It is mailed FREE to all. Better send your address 


TO-DAY. W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., PHILADELPHIA. 






















Se ack’s FE ARLIANA Fouabe 


Be need by us last year has made more hard eash for our 
customers than any other novelty everintroduced. Price: pkt.,20c. 
oZ., SSe.: +4 lb.. SS.753 Id., 910.00. Our 1%2 Garden ae 

Manual tells thestory of this wonderful tomatoand hundreds 


Farm 
aes semases & STOKES, *Patsacipnia Pa. 
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At Wholesale Prices. Pomoc’ Site sccas esos on 


our own Farms, and sell them direct to the planter at Whole- 
sale Prices. Gatalogue free. Please write for it to-day. Don’t 
delay. JOS. HARRIS OO., Moreton Farm, Coldwater, N. ¥. 
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Starting Eggplants in Hotbeds. 


ILLINOIS. 
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FRANK AIKIN, 


The culture of the eggplant here is very 
similar to that of the tomato, except that 
the eggplant requires more time to become 
of salable size and the plants should have 
more heat from the start. I plant the seed 
in a good hotbed early in March, covering 
with one-fourth of an inch of soil. The 
rows are about seven inches apart. 

The soil comes to within four to six 
inches of the glass. Keep the beds rather 
close, airing when the sun shines and dur- 








HOTBED SASH BLOCK 


ing mild weather. Unless it is quite warm 
do not open hotbeds at the south or lower 
ends of sash but simply raise an inch or 
more at the upper end. For holding up the 
sash I use a block of wood one inch thick 
and shaped at shown in illustration, so 
that I can open sash one, two, three inches 
or more as the weather permits. 

As soon as plants get their second leaves, 
weed them and thin to dbout two inches 
apart in the row, and keep them growing. 
I never transplant eggplants into other 
hotbeds as I do early tomatoes, but set 
them direct from seed bed to open ground 
about May 5 to 15. I set on rich soil and 
after the plants have commenced to grow 
put around each plant a small quantity of 
poultry manure or other strong fertilizer. 
Set the plants two by two and one-half 
feet apart and hoe or cultivate often, 

The eggplant has two insect enemies—the 
potato beetle and a very small black in- 
sect. The first is easily destroyed by hand 
picking, but to kill the latter the plants 
must be sprayed several times during the 
summer. The first year that these small 
black insects appeared the plants turned 
yellow and died before I knew what ailed 
them. Now I always watch them and 
when they first appear, spray with weak 
bordeaux misture, using plenty of lime and 
adding a little paris green, though do not 
think the poison necessary. A few times 
I have neglected spraying until plants got 
so yellow as to be noticeable several rods 
away. I then sprayed them with knapsack 
sprayer and in a few days the plants would 
recover and do well. I usually spray three 


or four times, as insects appear. Egg- 
plants are not allowed to ripen but are cut 
and sold when large enough. In my home 
market I get from one dollar down to 40 
cents per dozen, depending upon the time 
and the market. They are a profitable crop 
with me. 


Gaining Time with Tomatoes. 
W. E. STONE, RHODE ISLAND. 
The process of raising tomatoes from seed 

to fruit is so simple that it seems unnec- 
essary that any farmer who wants 200 
plants or more should not understand and 
attend to the whole process. The delays 
occasioned by having to wait for plants and 
the consequent inconveniences, not to men- 
tion the expense of buying plants, are well 
known, and distasteful to every farmer. 
The process requires little confining atten- 
tion, and that at one of the least busy sea- 
sons of the farmer’s year. The first requi- 
site is an ordinary hotbed. If the farmer 
wishes to use as small a one as possible, 
200 plants may be accommodated in a bed 
6x10 feet, having three or four hotbed sash 
3x6 feet. This bed, of course, is not the 
first thing to be used, unless a portion of 
it for a seed bed, but it should be prepared 
and kept in readiness to be used as soon as 
the plants are ready to put into it. 

The plants may be started in a box, if 
desired, or a small hotbed may be made 
similar to the large one. A bed 2% feet 
square is large enough to start 200 plants, 
but that size is probably too small to be 
economical in cold weather. Two or 3 
inches of well-rotted compost should be 
placed on the top of 10 inches of fresh sta- 
ble manure, well tamped, for this starting 
bed. Be sure the top soil of the starting 
bed is light enough so it will not bake. 
The seed should be covered thinly with rich 
loam and the bed should be carefully wa- 
tered about every second day. When the 
plants are about 2 inches high they should 
be pricked out, about 2 inches apart each 
way. This is the last time that a hotbed 
is needed. 

When the plants begin to crowd each 
other in the hotbed, they should be again 
transplanted. Set 6 inches apart in 
the hotbed as far as it will go, or all 
the plants may be set in a coldframe. This 
is made by placing two boards of any 
length the right distance apart and lay- 
ing hotbed sash or straw mats over the top. 
If you are without either, make a light 
frame of sticks and cover it with roofing 
paper or cloth. The material for this bed 
should be well-rotted stable manure, with 
just a sprinkling of good loam to prevent 
drying up. As soon as the plants are well 
rooted in this bed, pinch off the ends of the 
leaves. This will force the growth into the 


GARDENING FOR PROFIT 


stem of the plant and make it stronger. 
Remember that the largest tomato plants 
are not always the best, but those that have 
the strongest stems. If you have plenty of 
room in a coldframe, and time to spare, 
set each plant in a berry basket, and when 
the time comes for the final transplanting 
into the field the box may be torn off and 
the roots need not be disturbed at all. 

While growing the plants, they should be 
kept well watered and when the weather 
is at all mild the sash or mats should be 
removed, and the plants given a chance to 
harden. If you have plenty of hotbed room 
or can start the plants in a greenhouse, the 
whole process may be carried on with 
forced heat, and larger plants may be ob- 
tained by the time the outside weather is 
suitable for the growth of tomatoes. The 
market pays high prices for the earliest to- 
matoes, so it is advisable for the farmer to 
raise the earliest kinds and resort to the 
forcing process as much as possible. The 
earliest tomatoes in this vicinity bring $4 
to $5 per bushel, and in two weeks after 
the market opens the price frequently drops 
to $1 or less. 

Tomatoes are frequently unsalable from 
being deformed. This is probably, next to. 
rotting, the greatest source of loss. The 
cause is. generally insufficient fertilization. 
The odor of the tomato plant is apparently 
disagreeable to bees and other insects, and 
the pollen has to depend on the wind for 
distribution, so that often one or two sta- 
mens do not receive a sufficient amount, so 
that the development of one or two sections 
of the tomato stops. The difficulty of arti- 
ficial pollination makes one of the chief 
items of expense in raising tomatoes in« 
side. The method used is to hold a small 
spoon under a blossom, and hit the blossom 
with a little stick. The next flower is 
smeared with the pollen of this one, and 
so on. 


How | Renovated My Old Garden. 


8. F. SCOTT, DELAWARE COUNTY,°N Y¥. 

I have a garden planted 31 years in suc- 
cession, At one time it was in bad shape. 
Radishes and beets were rough and wormy,. 
Cabbage was club-footed, and scab on po- 
tatoes common. In fact, nothing grew well, 

I had no place handy for a new garden, 
and tried to overcome the trouble, and did, 
I plowed it in the fall and again in the 
spring. I sowed three bushels salt and 
spread three barrels of slaked lime, in- 
cluding a little sulphur, on one acre. I 
then cultivated it thoroughly and planted 
it as usual. For five years radishes and 
beets have been as smooth as glass bot- 
tles, and I have seen no club-foot on cab< 
bage and no scabby potatoes. 








Use of Crude Petroleum on Fruit Trees. 


T have recently found several peach trees 
infested with San Jose scale in my orchard. 
You advise the use of 25% crude petroleum 
in water. What is the method of mixing 
this material? Will the agitator in the or- 
dinary spray pump be sufficient? When 
should the material be applied?—[E. P. M., 
Maryland. 

Crude petroleum can be used on peach 
and other trees with safety in a 25% so- 
lution of water, if applied in the spring 
just before the buds open. Success will de- 
pend largely upon the time of application 
and the thoroughness with which the ma- 
terial is mixed. A spray pump constructed 
for mechanically mixing oil and water-will 
be necessary. Three types of pumps con- 
structed for this purpose are upon the 
market. The ordinary spray pump used for 
bordeaux mixture cannot be used. Care 
should be taken in securing a good grade 
of crude petroleum known to the trade as 
insecticide crude oil. It should test at least 


40 to 45 degrees with a Beaume oil test. 








Look Before You Spray. 

Injury to plants by insects falls under 
two heads; first, where the plant itself has 
been eaten, second where the juice has 
been sucked out, leaving the tissues. In- 
sects causing tnjury of the first class are 


called biting or chewing insects, such as 
grasshoppers, caterpillars, cabbage and 
army worms. They have well developed 


jaws fitted for cutting and chewing plants. 
They can be destroyed by using poisons 
such as the arsenics. The insects of the 
second type have long lance-like beaks 
which they insert into the tissues of the 
plants sucking out the juice, causing the 
plant to collapse, wilt and die. This class 
includes all the scald insects, plant lice, 
squash bug, harlequin and terrapin bug, 
etc. The external application of arsenical 
poisons to plants would have little or no 
effect upon this group as the poison does 
not enter the cells of the plants. Mater- 
ials are used to act externally on the bodies 
of such insects either as a caustic or to 
smother or stifle them by closing their 
breathing organs. Insects do not breathe 
through their mouths, as do higher ani- 
mals, but through small openings on either 
side of their beaks called spiracles. By 
spraying auything of a caustic or oily na- 
ture over the body, these spiracles are 
closed and the creature is destroyed. 
These remarks apply especially to insects 
which feed upon the exterior of plants or 
pass the greater portion of their lives in 
an exposed condition where they can be 
readily reached by one of the methods men- 
tioned. Insects of both classes at times 
feed upon plants above the ground, for a 
short while, and pass a portion of their 
lives upon the roots below the surface. 
The white grub or root lice are common 
examples, the former being a biting in- 
sect while the latter is one of the suckling 
group. Still other insects live in straw, 
grain, seeds and manufactured products 
of the mill where neither arsenics nor irri- 
tants can’ be used. In such places the 
fumes of various gases are employed for 
their destruction. Farmers should care- 
fully consider the nature of the insect be- 
f- ' applying any remedy. 





Leaves of Fruit Trees which have been 
affected with scab or other fungous trou- 
bles should be raked up and burned. They 
are often the wintering place for spores 
which will spread the disease next year. 





Tomatoes for Forcing—The North Caro- 
lina experiment station finds that the fol- 
lowing are very promising varieties of to- 
matoes for forcing: Maule Imperial, New 
Forcing, Stone and White Excelsior. 





Clear the Garden of all trash and frozen 
vegetables, weeds and rubbish Put them 


into the compost heap and they will add to 
the manure pile. 





FIGHTING INSECT PESTS 
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DID NOT KNOW SHE 
HAD KIDNEY TROUBLE 


Thousands Have Kidney Trouble and 
Never Suspect It. 








Gertrude Warner Scott Cured by the Great Kidney Rem- 
7 edy, Swamp-Root. 












UG: 
Vinton, Iowa, July 15th, 1901. 
DR. KILMER & CO., Binghamton, N. Y. 

GENTLEMEN:—In the summer of 1893, I was taken violently ill. My trouble began. 
with pain in my stomach and back, so severe that it seemed as if knives were cut- 
ting me. I-.was treated by two of the best physicians in the county, and consulted 
another. None of them suspected that the cause of my trouble was kidney disease. They 
all told me that I had cancer of the stomach, and would die. I grew so weak that I 
could not walk any more than a child a month old, and I only weighed sixty pounds. 
One day my brother saw in a paper your advertisement of Swamp-Root, the great 
kidney remedy. He bought me a bottle at our drug store and I took it. My family 
could see a change in me, for the better, so they obtained moré and I continued the 
use of Swamp-Root regularly. I was so weak and run down that it took considerable 
time to build me up again. I am now well, thanks to Swamp-Root, and weigh 148 
pounds, and am keeping house for my husband and brother, on a farm. Swamp-Root 
cured me after the doctors had failed to do me a particle of good. 


[a 
(Gertrude Warner Scott.) Gola Vern Sool: 


Women suffer untold misery because the nature of their disease is not correctly 
understood; in many cases when doctoring, they are led to believe that womb trouble 
or female weakness of some sort is responsible for their ills, when in fact disordered 
kidneys are the chief cause of their distressing troubles. 

The mild and extraordinary effect of the world-famous kidney and bladder rem- 
edy, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, is soon realized. It stands the highest for its won- 
derful cures of the most distressing cases. A trial will convince anyone—and you 
may have a sample bottle sent free, by mail. 


Sample Bottle of Swamp-Root Free by Mail. 


SPECIAL NOTE—If you have the slightest symptoms of kidney or bladder trouble, 
or if there is a trace of it in your family history, send at once to Dr. Kilmer & 
Co., Binghamton, N. Y., who will gladly send you by mail, immediately, without cost 
to you, a sample bottle of Swamp-Root, and a book telling all about Swamp-Root 
and containing many of the thousands upon thousands of testimonial letters received 
from men and women cured. In writing to Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y., be 
sure to say that you read this generous offer in the American Agriculturist. 

If you are already convinced that Swamp-Root is what you need, you -can pur- 
chase the regular fifty-cent and one-dollar size bottles at the drug stores everywhere. 
Don’t make any mistake, but remember the name, Swamp-Root; Dr. Kilmer’s 
Swamp-Root, and the address, Binghamton, N. Y. 
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Poultry on a Fruit Farm. 


MISSOURI. 
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LERNA FISHER, 


[Extracts from the record of the second 
prize winner in American Agriculturist’s 
poultry contest.] 

The contest year was started with 32 
White Plymouth Rocks, three Brown and 
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L*}] one Buff Leghorns, 36 
Black Langshan and 
Brown Leghorn hens 
and 28 White Plymouth 
Rock and Brown Leg- 
horn pullets. The hen- 
house was 10x30 feet, 
built on sloping ground 
with one end in the 
bank and the other 
filled up level. One end, 
10x10, was used for sit- 
ting hens, and during 
the year an addition of 
10x13 feet was built on 
this. The roof was 
shingled, the sides lined 
with tarred paper and 
covered with 
boards. The nest boxes 
were placed along the partition between 
the two rooms, so arranged that they could 
be removed easily for cle&ning. Roosts 
were made of 2x3 inch fine stuff and set on 
horses in the center of the building. 

The early spring feeding consisted of 1% 
quarts wheat, or a mash made of small 
potatoes and peelings boiled, seasoned with 
salt and pepper, mixed with milk and thick- 
ened with four quarts wheat middlings. 
This was fed in troughs outside the house, 
weather permitting. As the fowls were 
allowed the range of a five-acre pasture 
nothing else was fed until night, when they 
had one or two quarts corn for supper. 
Much feed was gathered around the stables 
and hay stack, so that the fowls came in 
at night with well-filled craws. 

Young chickens are fed the first two 
weeks on hard cooked eggs, corn bread, 
cheese made of clabbered milk and a little 
whole wheat the second week. Thy are fed 
five or six times daily. As they grow older 
they get for breakfast baked corn bread and 
clabber cheese with finely cut green onion 
tops or a little boiled potato,.for dinner 
whole wheat and for supper ¢racked corn. 
They are fed in a latticed runway where 
older fowls cannot enter. Water is given 
the éntire flock in earthen or iron véssels 
which are cleaned and refilled from one to 
six times daily, as occasion demands. 
Gravel; mortar and charcoal are kept where 
the fowls can always find them. Hovers for 
chicks have tight, removable board bot- 
toms which are cleaned every day as well 
as the house for old fowls, and each time 
fresh road dust is sprinkled over the floors 
to remain until the next cleanin-. 

Several hens were set in February and 
March, so that when the contest year 
opened there were 33 chicks on hand and 75 


















































GROUND PLAN. 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 


A Hand Separator on Trial—The Na- 
tional Dairy Machine company, Newark, N 
J, who manufacture the National Hand 
Separator, to substantiate their claims of 
superiority for their machine, offer to send 
one to any dairyman or farmer to test for 
ten days, and if found not to be as claimed 
they will take it back and pay all expenses. 
They claim that from the milk of four cows 
skimmed with the Natiorfal, as much cream 
will be realized as that derived from five 
cows’ milk skimmed with old-time meth- 
ods, crocks, pans, setting, etc. It skims 
close, runs light. Write for illustrated 
catalog. 


inch. 


THE POULTRY YARD 


eggs set under hens. The hens are set in 
a separate room, shown in the accompany- 
ing plan. As the molting season ap- 
proaches the fowls are confined in the yard 
and much thought given to their needs, the 
aim being to supply both variety and quan- 
tity of feed sufficient to keep them in thriv- 
ing condition and prepare for the extra 
work of growing feathers. The grain ra- 
tion was increased one-third and no re- 
duction made even after selling 13 hens. 
For drink they have milk, dishwater, con- 
taining table scraps, water from _ boiled 
vegetables, etc, two kettles being placed 
just inside the yard gate where they can 
be easily refilled when needed. Clean, pure 
water is kept in. a wooden trough on the 
outside of the fence through which the 
fowls in yard can drink, while chicks out- 
side have free access thereto. 

As this is a fruit farm, the fowls must be 
yarded in summer. To supply green food 
which the fowls could not get when yard- 
ed, there was fed grass, clover, plantain, 
onion tops, mustard, lettuce and radishes, 
both tops and roots, either chopped or 
mixed or separately. When the plants were 
of sufficient length they were pushed 
through the wire fence and hung there so 
the fowls could pick them from the ground. 
The yard gate is frequently thrown open 
for an hour or two toward night so the 
biddies can have an outing, which they al- 
ways enjoy, but during the berry season 
this necessitates 2 little watching to guard 
the fruit. When the berries have been 
gathered, the fowls can come out every 
night and pick grass to suit themselves. 

By the middle of June the chicks had 
outgrown the hovers in which they were 
raised, so these were put away and the 
chicks taught to occupy that part of the 
house used early in the season by the sit- 
ting hens. The parings from fruit and veg- 
etables used on the table are fed the fowls, 
while what falls on the ground is gathered, 
and from four to eight quarts a day fed. 
From the seeds a number of trees have 
sprung up, so that the yard is well set 
with fruit trees. During the hot weather 
the windows are removed from the house 
to allow free circulation of air, while wire 
screens keep out rats, etc. 

The morning feed in October was changed 
to three quarts corn meal, six quarts wheat 
middlings and one quart animal meal, din- 
ner six quarts oats, and supper three quarts 
corn. In November, green cut bone, three 
pounds daily, was fed to 98 head in place 
of the animal meal, and with beneficial 
results. The last of December cowpeas in 
the pod were fed two or three times a week. 
When the fowls are shut in the house dur- 
bad weather they get more exercise by 
than they would 


ing 
picking from the pods 
from eating the shelled peas. When the 
fowls are confined, steamed elover is fed 
regularly between meals, and the grain is 
scattered in straw or leaves. In this lati- 
tude there are only a few days in the year 
during which. they cannot run out at least 
part of the day. In the yard there are al- 
ways piles of forest leaves to scratch over. 

The total number of eggs laid within the 
year was 552 5-12 dozen, though I know 
there were some laid that I never saw. 
About three dozen were lost by breakage. 
From the 75 eggs in process of incubation 
on April 1, 1900, also the 81 set in April, 156 
in all, there were 98 hatched. From these 
and the 33 chicks on hand April 1, 123 were 
raised to maturity. From 165 eggs set up 
to March 8, 1901, 149 were hatched. Eighteen 
hens were lost from sickness within the 
year, more than I ever lost before in the 
same length of time. The eggs sold brought 
$59.69, and fowls $35.28, while the feed cost 
$53.94 


Roots for Green Feed are one of the best 
vegetables to raise for fowls. Turnips, 
beets, mangels, carrots or parsnips are 
all good. The fowls relish them green or 
boiled and mixed with the mash. A small 
patch of mangels will provide food for a big 
flock. 


The . 
Prairie 


" has long been recognized as 
the best incubator in the 
world. That is why the 

U.S. Department of Agriculture uses it exclus- 
ively. That’s why it won 342 first premiums over 
all other makes of machines. This year we have 
made a catalog to fit such a machine. 50 tinted 
plate pages; 4 original paintings and over 700 
half tone illustrations. Mailed free as long as 
they last. ‘Write for catalogue No. 74, 

PRAIRIE STATE INCUBATOR CO., HOMER CITY, PA. 

Largest Incubator and Brooder Factory in the World, 


= 








Incubators @ Brooders. 


8817 Rey lead Now—1901 
THAT'S AL 


Concise Catalogue from 


Pineland Incubator and Prosder Co., 
Boxf, Jamesburg, N. J., U.S. A. 





NO COLLEGE EDUCATION 


is needed to run the Sure Hatch 
Incubator. They are so simple 
that they run themselves. Made 
of California redwood, beautiful- 
Viy finished; twelve ounce copper 
tank, and hy¢ro- -safety lamp. = 


eteser. sere A 


ly guaranteed. Our catalogue contai 

undreds of photographs of the Sur 
Hatch Ineubator at work, and val 
able information. Sent free. 


Sure Match Incubator Co., Clay Center, Neb., or Columbus, 0., 








Trial of a Truth. : 


We make the statement that the 
NEW PREMIER AND SIMPLICITY 


Incubators 


are the best, and then we show 

that we believe it ourselves by sending - 

them on free trial. Here is the machine for safety end! surety. 

Our detailed plans for Brooders, Poultry Houses. etc., sent for only 

25c. You want acopy of our beautiful art catalog. Sent for only 4c. 
Incubator Co, 62 Areh Street, Delaware City, Del. 


— | 











IT BEATS ALL. 


The Natural Hen Incubator beats the 

old way of setting hens ten times over. 

100 egg hatcher costs only $2. 94,000 sold 

principally by agents. We want 5, - active 
men and women agents for the new season. Special 
terms ae yon-2 large margin of profit. 10c egg 
formula an re sent free, if you write to- 
day. Territory may gone tomorrow. 


NATURAL HEN INCUBATOR CO., BOX 126, COLUMBUS, HEB. 














HOEMAKER'S POULTRY 
sie BOOK on 
d Aimanac for 1902. 160 pages, over 
aD illustrations of Fowls, Incubators, Brooders, 
‘oultry Supplies, etc. How to raise chickens suc- 
cessfully, their care, diseases and remedies. Dia- 
grams with full description of Poultry houses. 
All about Incubators, Brooders and thorough- 
bred Fowls, with lowest prices. Price only 15e, 


C. GC. SHOEMAKER, Box! 234, Freeport, Ill, 





THE PAYING HEN 


isthe laying hen. Raw cut bone makes her 
lay twice theeggs. Pays you eget 
5 

Mann’s Bone Cutter soa. 
exuts al) bones, including meat and gristle easier and 

wicker than others—if not, don’tkeep it. TR MM iT! ‘9 AYS FREE. 

'o money fmadvance, Our free Cat’lg “pat 
F. W. MANN co., Box 40, iifords Mass. 





is what they call the 55 egg. 


| MARILLA 


INCGUBATOR. 
“Pretty is as pretty does” applies here, 
too, It is not a toy—made just like our 
» large machines. Guaranteed to please you. 
“Satisfaction or no sale” our motta, Ma 
rilla Byooders | the best made. Heated like 
for 4 cents, 


MARILLA TCUBATOR COMPANY, BOX 30, ROSE HILL, &. ¥. 











CYPHERS INCUBATOR, 


World’s Standard Hatcher, 
Used sooo. riment Stations 
Canada, eatin ea New 

Zealand, also by America’s 
ultrymen and thousands of others. 
old medal and highest award ag 


OYPHERS INOUBATOR COMPANY 
Buttle, N. Y+» Chicago, lll., Boston, Mass., New York, N. ¥, 





Hens Not Doing Well. 


L. F. K. 





About the’ first question I would ask any- 
one whose hens are not doing well is, do 
they get plenty of fresh, clean water? This 
is one of the most essential things in the 
care of poultry, and yet it is very often 
neglected. Some give their fowls water 
once a day or once in two days and put it 
into an old pan usually set in such a way 
that it is soon full of dirt and chaff. As 
water constitutes a large part of an egg, 
it is necessary that the fowls have plenty 
of it. The water dish should be so placed 
that it cannot be turned over-or scratched 
full of dirt.. The fowls should have water 
twice a day at least, and in winter it should 
be well warmed. In hot weather they may 
require it oftener. 

Hens will not do so well if too many are 
crowded together. I always keep plenty of 
litter of.some kind on the floor and make 
the hens scratch for all the whole grain 
I feed them. In order to get the best re- 
sults, hens should have considerable meat 
and green bone. I feed a warm mash in 
the morning. Then a hen’s crop is empty or 
nearly so and they need a food that can 
be most readily assimilated. My experience 
is that there is little danger of overfeeding 
pullets. I give mine all they will eat, but 
never enough so that they will have any 
left to waste. Feed often and little at a 
time is my rule. The same amount of food 
fed four or five times a day will give better 
results than when fed in two or three 
feeds. 





Method of Feeding Old Stock. 


MRS LEONARD JOHNSON, PENNSYLVANIA. 





I always make it a point to have all the 
young stock except the early hatched pul- 
lets killed before November 1 each year. 
Then the flock is fed three times daily, 
and as much food scattered in litter as pos- 
sible. As long as the ground is free from 
snow no extra green food is fed, but with 
the first snowfall I feed a mash of cut 
clover hay, bran and corn meal, the clover 
forming half the bulk at least. No other 
green food is as cheap and as good for 
poultry as clover. 

My hens prefer it to everything else and 
so long as they eat it, either fresh or dried, 
they are almost entirely free from indiges- 
tion and roup. My hens are very fond of 
green onion tops, chopped up fine. In the 
spring I give. them some quite often. They 
get a few table scraps, and parings, but 
don’t eat any of the latter, except those 
from potatoes. They are crazy for tea 
leaves, won’t touch apples unless they are 
rotten, don’t eat beets or turnips, but like 
the tops. I used to feed boiled potatoes, 
but found them very fattening, and have 
discontinued their use. 


Early Work in the Apiary. 


F. G. HERMAN. 








As soon in spring as the weather permits 
the bottom boards of the “hives should be 
scraped and cleaned of the cappings and 
filth which have accumulated during win- 
ter. If the bottom boards are detachable, 
and I always prefer to have them so, the 
work is easily performed. 

After being cleaned stand them in the 
.sun for a few minutes to dry. It will make 
a wonderful difference to the bees, save 
them lots of time and work and perhaps 
prevent disease. The bees will build up 


much faster for it. 
I 


Handy in Time of Drouth—There is 
money in poultry and eggs any way you 
figure it, but the amount you can get out 
of it depends entirely on how much work 
you are willing to put into it. .There is 
no overproduction and there never will be. 
A couple of good, ordinary chicken houses 
kept clean, with 100 hens and a flock of 
Bronze turkeys around the farm, well fed 





POULTRY AND BEES 


and watered, will come in very handy when 
the drouth comes around again. I do not 
mean to say that anyone is going to get 
very rich in the chicken business, and I 
would especially warn anyone against go- 
ing into it with that idea, but I earngtly 
and with the best of intentions, advise 
farmers to give just a little more of their 
time to the comfort and welfare of the hen, 
[Henry Steinmesch, President Missouri 
Poultry Association. 


Cannot Make Comb Honey—tThere is an 
article going the rounds of the papers to 
the effect that comb honey is being largely 
manufactured, and that beekeepers 
themselves are implicated in this adulter- 
ating business. This is simply foolish and 
nonsensical. There would be as maich rea- 
son in printing the fact that stawberries 
were being manufactured by the farmers 
and fruit growers as the above statement. 
Both are impossible. There is an offer of 
$1000, which has been standing for 20 years, 
without a taker, for a sample of manufac- 
tured comb‘honey. If combs were molded 
on dies they would all look alike. If one 
will take the pains to look at the comb 
honey for sale on the market he will see 
that the cells and combs are very dissimi- 
lar in appearance.—[C. B. Howard, Secre- 
tary New York Association of Beekeepers’ 
Societies. 


The Black Langshans are one of the best 
winter layers of large, dark brown eggs. 
They possess a good deal of activity for a 
big fowl, and are quite hardy, but not so 
desirable as a, market fowl on account of 
dark pin feathers. 


An Enlargement of the Liver—B. T., 
New York: Congestion of the liver among 
fowls is frequently due to lack of exercise, 
combined with overfeeding. If suspected 
in time for treatment, give sulphate of 
magnesium or sulphate of sodium in a 
purgative dose (20 grains to a dram) and 
follow with ten grains sulphate of mag- 
nesium and two grains bicarbonate of so- 
dium, repeating the latter daily for a week. 





Incubators and lLeghorns—W. 5S. D., 
New York: There is no best incubator, but 
several good ones on the market. It would 
be manifestly unjust to our advertisers to 
recommend any machine. Visit several 
large poultry plants and find out what 
kinds give the best satisfaction. We think 
you would do better with one breed of 
Leghorns than with three. Better master 
one breed thoroughly than to drag along 
with more. 


A Serious Question confronting farmers 
who have to buy grain this winter is how 
to make it pay. On many farms it will 
undoubtedly result in the adoption of a 
more profitable system than the one now 
in use. It would seem that the only thing 
to do is to keep the hay at home, raise 


“more stock, use the manure on the farm 


and grow more corn and grass. Too much 
fertility has been taken from the farms 
with little return.—[F. H. Dow, Steuben 
County, N Y. 


NTERPRISE 








[a excellent power 
is largely used for run- 
ning churns. separators, 
ing machines, etc. 
Operated by dogs, goats, 
sheep and other anim 
Strong and easy for ani- 
mals, Is amoney-maker. 
Also horse powers. 


HARDER Mfg. CO. 
Cobleekill, N. ¥. 





200-Egg Incubator 
for $12-80 








INCUBATORS on TRIAL 


Catalog of The 1o Perfected Von Culin free. 

Practically y riect. Satisfaction or no pay. Suc- 

cessful result of 25 rience. Price §7 up. 
THE W. T. FALCONER MFG. 60., 


Sta. A, Jamestown, N.Y. 


OULTRY PAPER F FREE. 


address on posta 
Relienie yh non bron desired ates 








will bring you free sample with elegant fullpags 
color plate frontis pase showing in natural colors @ 
r of sta reproduced from oil pain 
p Baayen L Bowell 7 a 
a iy to 160 


50 MELE. @ year. 
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chipped from Des Molaes, in )Catalog freee 
Clay Phelps Incubator Co.Statlon 4,Clacinnati,0. 














soon iia Fu 
J. BR. Bra = ae. & Co., Box 70, sine 


Incubators From $6.00 Up 
Brooders From $4.00 Up 


Fully Warranted. Free Catalog, 
L. A. Banta, Ligonier, tnd. 
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FORTIFY. “YOURSELF 


CANNOT FAIL. 
of that 
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THE PETALUMA INCUBAT 


PETALUMA INGUBA 
carefully packed 


and regu from 
beeces ap. WE PAY FREIGHT Al AitWitEREin the U.8.” it willpay you to get our FREE 
rices. R OO., 


catalogue and p 


Address nearest office. Bex 
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BSSTERN OLD MOTHER _EXPERIENGE; 


You ought to pdaig std 
will cost you but 10 cents 


the poultry business. Builable !scubater & Brooder Co.. Box 1 
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Terms. 


PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a_jyear. 
Fifty Cents for six months; if not paid in advance, $1.50 
per year. A year’s subscription free for a club of two. 
Subscriptions can commence at any time during the 
year. pecimen copy free. 
FOREIGN SU BSCRIPTIONS—To all foreign countries 
$2.00 or 8s 4d per year, postpaid. 
KENBWALS—The date Opposite your name on your 
shows to what time your subscription 
aayment has been re- 


SUBSCRIPTION 


er, OF wre r, 
ay Thue Jand3 shows that 
ceived up to January 1, 1903; Feb0S to February 1, 1903, 
and so on, Some time is required after .money is 
received before the date, which answers for a receipt, can 
be changed. 

DISCONTLiw. U ANCES—Responsible subscribers will con. 
tinne to receive this journal until the publishers are 
notified by letter to discontinue, when all arrearages 

must be Paid. If you do not wish the journal continued 
for another year after your subscription has expired, 
you should then notify us to discontinue it. 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS—When ordering a change in 
‘the address, subscribers should be sure to give their old 
as well as their new address. 

CANVASSERS WANTED in every town to solicit sub- 
‘seriptions. Terms sent on application. 

ADVERTISING RATES—Sixty cents er agate line 
(14 lines to the inch) each insertion. Jiscounts, Braps 
and sworn statement of circulation, etc, on application 
and correspondence invited. For Farmers’ Exchange ad- 
vertising rates, see that department When writing ad- 
vertisers, state that you saw their ‘“‘ad’’ in American 
Agriculturist, so they will do their best by you and also 
credit us with your trade. American Agriculturist is the 
best and cheapest medium in which to advertise for rural 
business in the Middle or Southern States, 

OUR GUARANTEE—We positively guarantee the re- 
liability of each and every advertiser in this paper. This 
guarantee is an ironclad one. It means just what it says. 
It means that no advertisement is allowed in our columns 
until we are satisfied that the advertiser is so reliable 
that any subscriber can safely do business with him. Our 
guarantee means that if amy subscriber is swindled 
through any udvertisement in our columns, we will re- 
imburse him the full amount Of gourse, complaint 
shonld be made within one week from date of any un- 
satisfactery transaction. with proofs, etc, so that the 
matter can be adjusted while all the circumstances are 
fresh. We do not guarantee that one advertiser's goods 
are better than another's, but we do guarantee that the 
advertiser w.. furnish the article he advertises on the 
terms advertised. 

REMITTANCES 
press money orders, 
amounts may be sent by 
(but not internal revenue stamps) 
amounts less _- $1.00, -ome-cen 
Money orders ecks and drafts should’ be 
to the Oana Ee JIvTUPYM COMP 


SPRINGFIELD, oa. 
Homestead Building. 


CHICAGO, 
Marquette Building. 
shers. 


by» postoffice or ex- 
or registered letter, although small 
regular mail. Postage stamps 
_ be accepted for 
stamps preferred. 

made payable 


should be made 


NEW YORK, 
52 Lafayette Place 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, FEBRUARY 15, 1902 


Now for a Parcels Post. 











Note what the postoffice is doing to-day 
for the farmer. Free rural delivery now 
serves a population of about 4,000,000. By 
June 30 it will serve 5,700,000. Within four 
years, according to Postmaster General 
Smith, it will cover a million square miles 
of territory and will serve some 21,000,000 
people, or over 4,000,000 families. 

What does this mean? On an average 
there are 125 families on a rural postal 
route. Under the old regime, they traveled 
from two to four miles goimg to the post- 
office. If the cost in time and other fac- 
tors, wear and tear of teams, etc, be 
reckoned at but ten cents a day for each 
family it is clearly a moderate estimate, 
that makes an aggregate of $12.50 per day 
per route. The government can deliver the 
mail at the doors of all for $2. The aggre- 
gate cost to 4,000,000 rural families going to 
the postoffice represents the enormous sum 
of $125,200,000 a year. The rural postmen are 
going to do this service for these farmers 
at a net cost to the government of less than 
$14,000,000! So says the postmaster general. 

But if this be true of our present meager 
mail service, if the mere transportation of 
letters, newspapers and magazines between 
the homes of the farmers and the station- 
ary postoffices will save the farmers 
$125,200,000 a year, at a net annual cost to 
government of but $14,000,000, what would 
not be the value of the magical benefits 
that would accrue to our whole population 
from a house to house parcels service car- 
rying the farmers’ produce to their city 
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customers and the city manufactures to 
the farmers’ homes, in parcels from a pound 
to 200 pounds and from a pint to a barrel, 
at rates from one cent a pound (the pres- 
ent periodical rate) on pound parcels down 
to one-fourth cent a pound on hundred 
pound parcels? 

Wouldn’t the establishment of such a 
scheme make the farmers laugh? Our 
present free rural service, we are told, 
increases the value of farm lands from $2 
to $5 an acre. Our nev’ parcels post would 
certainly add double as much to the value 
of our farms. And Congressman Henry of 
Connecticut has introduced a bill (H R 
6578) to this end. Mr Henry’s bill makes 
all matter requiring the quickest dispatch 
first-class matter, at one cent an ounce, or 
half the present rate. Everything else goes 
parcels post at one cent on a pound parcel, 
and only 25 cents on a 100 pound parcel to 
any house within our imperial domain. A 
very low charge insures these parcels. 
There’s to be a postal currency too—5, 10, 
25 and 50 cent, $1, $2, and $5 notes—to make 
it easy to pay small accounts by mail. 

Now our farmers can have this magical 
service just when they will. What will it 
be worth to the people? Surely not less 
than a thousand million dollars a year. 
Suppose it should create a postal defi- 
ciency at first, what of it if it answers a 
thousand millions to the public? Write to 
your congressmen and senators and tell 
them to pass this bill. Germans, English- 
men, the Swiss, have a parcels post. Why 
not Americans? Nothing you have ever 
dreamed of will do as much for your com- 
fort and your prosperity. 

an 

Should congress be led into the error of 
concessions to Cuba, the least objection- 
able plan would be to follow the Porto 
Rican precedent, which is now proposed 
for the Philippines also. If for instance, a 
10% concession is made in the tariff on 
Cuban sugar, let full duties be collected and 
one-tenth thereof be periodically paid back 
from the treasury of the United States 
into the Cuban treasury. Thus the Cuban 
government will get every cent of the 
money, and can divide it among the sugar 
barons of Cuba as may seem best. This 
plan would prevent the American sugar 
trust from getting a penny of the advan- 
tage that is granted the Cubans. It would 
also prevent any unnecessar, breaking of 
prices in the domestic market from manip- 
ulation of interested parties. It will avoid 
opening up the tariff question in any way. 
This plan would give the Cubans the full 
benefit of whatever concession congress 
may decide upon, with the least possible 
injury to or disarrangement of domestic 
interests. 

on 

The campaign against yellow fever in 
Cuba has been remarkably successful. It 
is being further reinforced about. Havana 
by a very thorough effort to exterminate 
species of mosquitoes that transmit the 
disease. The results thus far obtained, in 
this most conspicuous and satisfactory ef- 
fort of the kind on record, fully justify a 
campaign against mosquitoes throughout 
this country. We hope that New Jersey 
legislature will give Prof J. B. Smith the 
$10,000 he desires for his campaign against 
the Jersey mosquito. Ten times that 
amount would be a small price to pay for 
the extermination of this pest. We hope 
the time will come when the pestiferous and 
disease breeding mosquito will be every- 
where banished. That result would add 
immensely to the pleasute and comfort of 
rural life, and would materially enhance 
the value of farm lands in districts that 
are now infested with malaria and mos- 
quitoes. 

ee ee 

Aberdeen-Angus breeders of the middle 
and western states are nothing if not en- 
thusiastic. The sharp interest in the live 
stock industry, notably in beef cattle, was 
given further exemplification last week in 
record-breaking sales at Chicago. An im- 
ported Angus bull sold at auction at $9190, 


the highest figure ever paid, the contest- 
ants for the honor of owning this beauty 
being prominent breeders in Kentucky, 
Michigan and Illinois. Another Illinois 
man the previous day paid $6300 for an 
Angus heifer. The doddies are certainly 
receiving plenty of advertising. But they 
are not the only favorites among beef 
breeds, almost equally high prices being 
paid for Herefords. What is equally to 
the point, these shrewd-buyers expect to 
secure good returns for their investment. 
Growing cattle for beef is very properly 
receiving more attention in the middle and 
eastern states than formerly. 

casibciomisniiadl Pe 

How much benefit will accrue to the 
farmers and common people of the Empire 
state by the expenditure of 28 million dol- 
lars more on the Erie canal? Certainly 
not enough to offset the extra taxation 
required to pay that stupendous sum. Now, 
if the legislature wants to do something 
that will really help both the rural public 
and city people throughout New York state 
in the matter of transportation, let that 
body provide that the 28 million dollars it 
is so crazy to spend oe used for improv- 
ing the country roads of the state. We 
truly believe this sum would pay much 
larger returns if put into a state system 
of rural electric railroads, than imthe Erie 
canal. We believe that 99% of the people 
of the state, outside of Buffalo and New 
York city, agree with us in this proposition. 

Fe ee 

We shall print next week the award of 
prizes in Class I of the American Agricul- 
turist sugar beet growers’ contest for 
1901. These prizes will be given for the 
record showing most clearly the methods 
pursued and the results obtained, irrespec- 
tive of yield. "The first prize is $250, and 
there are other prizes of $150, $100, $75, $50, 
$25 and $10 each. We are also finishing up 
the awards in the second class, for the larg- 
est yields per acre. The awarding of these 
prizes has required much work, but the 
result of the contest must be to greatly. 
increase the interest in this promising 
industry. We are sure that not only the 
prize awards but the results and methods 
which will be a feature of our columns at 

the proper seasons throughout the year, 
will prove of intense interest. 

— - 

In fighting the battles of the farmer there 
is no more powerful weapon than the ag- 
ricultural press. In legislative matters, 
whether state or national, the farmer must 
be shown the position of the enemy, as well 
as the ground on which he stands; he must 
be forearmed with all available informa- 
tion on both sides before he can fire his pro- 
test or approval through the postoffice at 
his representative at Washington or the 
state capital. A would-be champion of 
farmers’ rights who ‘“‘cannot influence a 
single vote one way or the other,” in behalf 
of the tiller of the soil, has no business sit- 
ting at the editorial desk of any agricultural 
paper. 

—_——l i, 

Each reader of American Agriculturist in- 
terested in getting the paper at the nomi- 
nal price asked for it will find it to his 
advantage to make it profitable for adver- 
tisers to use its columns. In answering ad- 
vertisements, there is no way in which the 
advertiser can credit your inquiry or order 
to this paper unless you tell him you saw 
his advertisement in American Agricultur- 
ist. This enables him to know that his ad- 
vertising pays, and in turn, aids us in 
furnishing subseribers with a better paper 
than ever at very low cost. 

A prominent northern fruit grower who 
recently inspected the principal Georgia 
orchards concluded at the end of his trip 
that there was as much difference in men 
as there is in the different soils, so far 
as peaches are concerned. There is much 
truth in this statement. A man has @ 
great deal to do with the productiveness 
of a tree, peach in particular, wherever it is 
planted. 








Grape Growers Hopeful of Future. 


GEORGE A. MARTIN, CHAUTAUQUA COUNTY, N Y 





Returns from railroad stations where 
grapes were loaded during the harvest 
season of 1901-2 in the Chautauqua belt 
show that the quantity sent away by rail 
was 6770 cars of 12 tons each. This repre- 
sents a total of 81,240 tons, including pack- 
ages. It represents 20,310,000 eight-pound 
baskets. But a larger proportion than ever 
before was sent away. in crates and other 
bulk packages. There were pressed from 
the crop of 1901 not less than 1,800,000 gal- 
lons within the grape belt, all for wine, 
except 202,000 gallons prepared for market 
as unfermented grape juice. Prices were 
far better than since 1895. Picked grapes 
averaged about 10 cents per eight-pound 
basket. Bulk grapes opened at $14 per ton, 
gradually improving in price, until some 
of the latest sales were made at $28 per 
ton. The general average was about $18. 
The total returns from the crop were not 
less than $2,000,000, including the value of 
baskets. If to this is added the enhanced 
value of the juice, the grape crop of 1901 
brought ninety-two and a quarter million 
dollars to the Chautauqua grape belt. Five 
years of low prices have taught economy 
in production, handling and marketing. In 
the flush times, previous to 1895, the con- 
scientious. producer packed only No 1 
grapes. The rest was refuse and near- 
ly valueless. Some was sold at nominal 
prices to wine makers, and some fed to 
pigs, but the great bulk of it added little 
if any to the profits of the crops. The main 
and almost sole dependence was upon the 
sale of table grapes in nine-pound baskets. 
The market was at all times uncertain and 
precarious. A redundant crop, a glut of 
other fruits, a hot wave in grape harvest 
season, and other causes would disorganize 
the market. 

The changes which promise to render per- 
manent the present improved conditions 
are: smaller baskets, saving of former 
refuse, improved methods of culture and 
rapid inerease in the proportion of grapes 
pressed for their juice. The standard bas- 
ket when packed weighs eight pounds and 
the pony four pounds in place of the for- 
mer nine and five-pound baskets. 

The preparation of the unfermented juice 
has already become a considerable indus- 
try, and promises great expansion. But 
the increase of wine presses has done most 
of all to furnish a steady market for the 
crop, and utilize all parts of it. This has 
come about largely through the accession 
of Italians. They have bought farms and 
vineyards and established wine presses un- 
til they have become a numerous and an 
important element in the population. With 
grape juice factories and wineries at hand 
there is no refuse. All grapes that fall 
below No 1 find ready sale, and even the 
pomace, which has hitherto been practically 
worthless, is bought at $1 per barrel and 
sent away to be used in the production of 
brandy. Several favorable sites for winer- 
ies have been purchased recently by Ital- 
ian wine dealers, who already have a large 
trade in New York. The business of press- 
ing will be greatly imcreased im the near 
future. 

The acreage in vineyards will be consid- 
erably increased this year. Nurserymen and 
propagators report greatly imereased ad- 
vanee orders for grape roots to be planted 
in the spring. In pruning vineyards more 
grape wood has been saved for cuttings 
than has been done before in many years. 
Local orders for grape roots are confined 
almost exclusively to Concords, the excep- 
tion being Niagara, which is growing in 
favor and area. On the whole the outlook 
is hopeful, and the feeling buoyant. Unu- 
sual activity prevails in farm and vine- 
yard property at better prices than have 
ruled for many years. There is no boom, 
but a hopeful feeling that the clouds have 
rolled. by, and a period of permanent pros- 
perity has dawned upon the grape business. 





COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


The Good Qualities in Foreign Potatoes. 


BY A PHILADELPHIA COMMISSION MERCHANT. 





American producers should not flatter 
themselves with the idea that imported po- 
tatoes are sold in our markets at compara- 
tively low prices on account of inferior 
quality. On the contrary, the bulk of the 
importations are of decidedly superior 
quality to the native article. Buyers in 
large markets are fast coming to give them 
preference over domestic potatoes at any- 
where near equal prices. Not only so, but 
the jobbers find a decided advantage in 
handling them by reason of the way they 
are put up, every sack being uniform, full 
weight. They also save the expense and 
labor of shoveling the potatoes out of a 
bulk car, filing sacks of unequal size and 
weight, each one of which has to be 
weighed when sold, and ‘similar annoy- 
ances. 

If the American farmer or country ship- 
per is going to meet this competition, he 
will have to sell his stock at about current 
prices, 75 to 80 cents at seaboard, possibly 
somewhat less, or run the risk of holding 
back his potatoes until eastern markets are 
thoroughly filled up with imported ‘stock, 
and then being forced to unload at what he 
can get in the spring. At least that is the 
way it looks to “a man up a tree.” 





The Consumption of Cranberries has 
been very large this winter, owing partly 
to the high prices for apples. Receipts in 
New York this season to late January date 
are 71,000 barrels, or the largest on record, 
and compared with 45,000 barrels same 
period year earlier. Prices have ranged 
mostly from $6 to $7.50 per barrel. Although 
the bulk of the crop has been marketed, 
moderate quantities are still left in the 
hands of growers and country dealers, 
largely berries of fine quality to supply 
the market until spring. Prices are now 
lower than around Thanksgiving, when 
the largest consumption occurs. 

















Good seed brings good 
results. The sowing of 
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CRUDE PETROLEUM KILLS SAN JOSE SCALE 


Keeps flies off cattle. Best 45° Paraffine base (direct 
from wells), % cents < Oo. B 
GRAVITY OL CO., OLL CITY, PA. 
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What the New York Patrons Did. 


Scarcely 100 delegates were present at the 
opening of the state grange last Tuesday, 
the severe storm blocking trains en route. 
About 250 delegates were present the sec- 
ond day to participate in the biennial elec- 
tion of officers, which resulted as follows, 
a star indicating re-election: Master, *E. B. 
Norris of Sodus; overseer, *G. A. Fuller of 
Philadelphia; lecturer, Mrs B. B. Lord of 
Sinelairville; steward, A. E. Hall of Ame- 
nia; assistant steward, F. N. Godfrey of 
Olean; chaplain, *A. H. Dewey.of Manches- 
ter; treasurer, *P. A. Welling of Hannibal; 
secretary, *W. H. Giles of Skaneateles; gate 
keeper, *M. J. Harding of Hornellsville; 
Flora, Mrs F. E. Dawley of Fayetteville; 
Ceres, Miss Neah Cowles of Greene; Pomo- 
na, Mrs W. «1. Bulckley of West Groton; 
lady assistant steward, *Mrs W. W. Ware 
of Batavia; executive committee, *J. Salts- 
man of Fonda, to serve with R. H. Smith 
df East Schuyler and Ira Sharp of Lowville. 

THE ADDRESS OF THE STATE MASTER. 

Among the good things brought out by 
State Master Norris, was the fact that 
with the aid of the trolley, telegraph and 
free rural mail, the home of the progres- 
sive farmer can in every way be as mod- 
ern, pleasant and attractive as the home 
of his own town or city cousin. There 
should be frequent communication between 
lecturers of subordinate granges and state 
lecturers, thereby reducing the whole lec- 
ture work to a system which will bring 
thorough and better work. Much of the 
success of every Pomona and subordinate 
grange depends upon a well organized lec- 
turer’s bureau. The continuance of the 
Quarterly State Bulletin was urged. Grange 
meetings and picnics are being held in all 
parts of the state with benefit to Patrons. 
Degree work is being ,perfected but the 
state grange should make some incentive 
by inducing granges to form degree teams 
for the exemplification of the work. 

Master Norris believes that after 34 years 
of experience, the grange is now prepared, 
by the lessons learned in the past, to estab- 
lish and safely maintain co-operative trade 
relations that will prove a great saving of 
money and be of lasting benefit to farm- 
ers. Patrons were urged to investigate and 
see if the agricultural college at Cornell 
was as broad in its teachings and has the 
accommodations for*farmer’s sons our state 
agricultural college should have. In tax- 
ation, the grange stands for equality be- 
‘fore the law and equally distributed bur- 
dens; it will strive, by all honorable means, 
to secure a law that will compel all prop- 
erty to bear its just proportion of taxa- 
tion. 

The methods of trusts were denounced 
emphatically, and farmers in general urged 
to rise to the occasion and stop present 
methods of centralizing business. Patrons 
were urged to keep a sharp lookout on leg- 
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islation. Pomona granges, through their 
legislative committees, should make ar- 
rangements with their congressmen, sena- 
tors and assemblymen to get copies of bills 
that affect the general interests of agricul- 
ture and send them to subordinate granges 
for general discussion, so that,they can be 
prepared for prompt action when the right 
moment arrives. It is not too late yet for 
Patrons to make their influence felt in the 
passage of the McCleary oleo bill. 

Education furnishes mental force which 
is the most productive capital in a busi- 
ness life. The farmer is dealing not on_y 
with the complication of the laws which 
govern plants and animals, but with men 
who have minds, sharpened in the keen 
contests of business life and broadened by 
education and culture. 

As to enlargement of the Erie canal, for 
which a $28,700,000 appropriation is urged, 
the action of the grange in the past has 
been unequivocally against such an expen- 
diture. Strong ground was taken, in line 
with that of the national grange, against 
a large appropriation of money from the 
federal treasury, to irrigate arid lands. 
Master Norris says “the national grange 
has placed its seal of condemnation upon 
the ship subsidy scheme in no uncertain 
tones, but active work must be done, and 
that quickly, to prevent a colossal steal 
being forced upon the American people.” 


SECRETARY GILES’S ENCOURAGING REPORT. 


At no time in the history of the grange 
have its members demonstrated more clear- 
ly their purpose to live according to its 
grand “declaration of purposes.’”’ The ear- 
nestness of its workers, the sincerity of 
their actions, the fraternity engendered, the 
education nurtured, the patriotism incul- 
cated, the broadening of mind noticed, all 
bespeak a brighter future for the agricul- 
tural toiler. The grange has no systems to 
crush; it has nothing to overthrow; it pro- 
poses to build up, to develop, to broaden the 
minds and direct to the greatest good of the 
world the talent of its members. 

Our condition as an order is fairly sat- 
isfactory, the work accomplished has been 
greater than in any preceding year, great 
interest is manifest, more thorough and 
painstaking work is being done. The eyes 
of the world are upon us, attention is be- 
ing called to our organization asenever be- 
fore, legislators are inquiring as to the de- 
sires of the grange, and men with schemes 
to exploit are already studying how they 
can counteract theactionof thegrange, how 
they can plan to make its influence less felt, 
how they may sow dissensions amongst its 
members and cast a discredit upon the 
management, realizing fully that the per- 
fect organization of the grange means a 
death knell to their hopes. 

Twelve new granges have been organized, 
two have been reorganized, and several that 
had gone almost to dormancy have rallied 
and paid up six, eight and nine quarters 
and put themselves back into full fellow- 
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ship without the formality of a reorgani- 
zation. There are now 527 granges on our 
books, and with a membership by counties 
as follows: There is one grange in Albany 
county with 91 members, two in Alleghany 
with 36, Broome 16 with 500, Cattaraugus 
14—1260, Cayuga 6—200, Chautauqua 29— 
3884, Chemung 2—38, Chenango 14—225, Clin- 
ton 2—54, Cortland 16—1169, Columbia 4—470, 
Delaware 6—194, Dutchess 22—1370, Erie 2— 
150, Fulton 4—89, Franklin 1—21, Genesee 
10—1557, Greene 8—360, Herkimer 23—1688, 
Jefferson 32—5217, Lewis 19—1622, Livingston 
3—132, Madison 9—192, Monroe 18—2915, 
Montgomery 10—369, Qneida 17—936, Onon- 
daga 25—1181, Ontario 15—859, Orange 1—34, 
Oswego 30—3239, Otsego 17—667, Putnam 
2—188, Saratoga 10—534, Schenectady 4—105, 
Schoharie 11—315, Schuyler -3—220, Seneca 
9—1310, Steuben 29—2478, St Lawrence 21— 
1880, Sullivan 1—13, Tioga 5—48, Tompkins 
14—1588, Ulster 3—108, Washington 4—138, 
Wayne 16—3452, Westchester 2—103; total 
membership paid to September 30, 1901, 43,- 
199; net gain in membership over one year 
ago, 1732. : 

Fully paid up 43,199, estimated in arrears 
6000, unaffiliated and demitted members of 
which no correct data is found makes our 
membership in the state in round numbers 
about 62,000 members. The grange is rep- 
resented in 46 counties, two more than 
last year; 31 ofthese counties have Pomona 
granges. Received from fees and dues $12,- 
649, fifth degree fees at Poughkeepsie $38.50, 
sixth degree fees $277, trade houses $625, 
Keese information company $47, to na- 
tional grange $737, fees and dues (for 1901) 
$396; receipts for the year $14,775. 

In the material things accomplished by 
the grange, co-operative trade and co-oper- 
ative insurance still maintain their hold 
upon our members. Trade arrangements 
have been in the main satisfactory, but 
would have been much more so, by a more 
hearty co-operation of the members and a 
more thorough understanding by them of 
the benefits to be derived, as well as a bet- 
ter support and more united trade with 
these houses that offered better induce- 
ments to us. Co-operative insurance is en- 
tirely practical and eminently satisfac- 
tory to our people. Co-operative insurance 
in the grange is one of the grandest 
achievements for protection and economy 
ever brought about by any organization: 
co-operative insurance after the grange 
plan has grown to be quite common, but 
in no instance, is outside co-operative in- 
surance, either on farm or city property, 
as satisfactory as grange insurance. 

In the line of education, mywich has been 
done, many new writers and speakers have 
developed and shown their ability, which 
lacked only the training and enthusiasm 
of the grange to bring them into prom- 
inence. All of the state grange officers as 
well as nearly all the county deputies, 
together with a vast array of lay mem. 


[To Page 249.] 








SOME LEADING NEW JERSEY FARMERS AT RECENT CONVENTION AT TRENTON 


For many years the New Jersey state board of agriculture has been a potent factor in the development of various matters 


that tend to improve the conditions of farmers. 


Some of the leading men who have had a hand in this good work are shown in 


the photograph reproduced above, taken by American Agriculturist at the recent meeting of the state board of agriculture at 


Trenton. 
recently appeared in these columns. 


All the principal agricultural sections of the state were represented by delegates at this convention, a report of which 
Many other states would do well to follow the lead of this representative agricultural body. 











Making Ice Without a Pond. 


M. C, HARRIS, MASSACHUSETTS. 





Finding it impossible to be without ice, 
and having no place suitable. for a pond, I 
hit on a plan that works O K. The essen- 
tial thing is water. Use any old building 
that will let in enough cold, or build a 
bin out of doors. I used the woodshed base- 
ment. Build the bin any size you wish, 
and 1% feet high, filling level with sawdust. 
Make a box 3 feet smaller than bin, by 
nailing four boards lightly together. Do 
not use anything for corners and do not 
fasten the box to anything. Set it on bin 
of sawdust, leaving an even margin on all 
sides. 

Tack together four more boards and set 
on top. Throw in a few shovels of snow, 
wet with water, smooth down, and when 
frozen run on 3 or 4 inches of water. Let 
this freeze, then run on more. The only 
snow used now is at corners and between 
the boards. When top boards are frozen 
full, knock off the bottom ones, place them 
on top and go ahead until you have what 
ice you wish, then remove all boards -.and 
you will have a large, solid cake that will 
keep better than ice in small cakes. Now 
finish bin and cover with sawdust. Where 
25 or 30 pounds of ice is wanted, it can be 
cut from this block as well as from a 200- 
pound cake, but where large quantities of 
ice are needed, it would not be practical. 
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Run Down to Protect Farmers. 





Internal revenue officers of New York, 
acting upon advice of the department of 
agriculture at Albany, recently arrested J. 
'Wesoky of New Jersey for illicitly mixing 
50% buiter and 50% oleomargarine and sell- 
ing it on the New York markets. Samples 
of the goods were obtained by a detective of 
the department, and analyzed by an expert 
chemist. 

The New York agricultural department, 
having no jurisdiction outside of the state, 
consulted the internal revenue agent, Col 
Thompson, and after full consideration he 
directed his men, with the help of the New 
York agents, to immediately raid the place 
of Wesoky. A large quantity of the mixed 
goods was found upon the premises and 
employees were in the act of putting up 
further batches of the same goods. While 
the raid was going on, one of Wesoky’s 
wagons drove in the -yard adjoining the 
premises. The driver proved to be a 
brother-in-law of the proprietor. The wagon 
contained a number of packages of the 
mixed goods that had not been disposed of, 
he having just returned from his route in 
New York. The route book, which was 
found in his possession, showed he had de- 
livered a large number of tubs of various 
weights in New York. 

Further close questioning proved that 
Wesoky was a brother-in-law of M. Good- 
man, 763 Metropolitan Ave, Brooklyn, who 
was detected by the agents of the agricul- 
tural department about a year ago for sell- 
ing oleomargarine. He was prosecuted and 
fined $200 or 90 days in jail. Subsequently 
the synagog of which Goodman was a mem- 
ber took the matter up and excommunicated 
him for selling hog butter. The internal 
revenue department has the power to hold 
Wesoky for a wholesaler’s tax, which is 
$480, or a manufacturer’s tax, $600, and a 
heavy penalty in addition. Give him the 
full extent of the law. 


NEw YORK. 





Easton, Washington Co, Feb i1—David 
Brownell has bought: the Elijah Brownell 
farm for $29 p acre. E. Waite recently 
lost a pair of horses in the river while 
getting ice. C. E. Thompson has taken the 
contract to gather the cream for the Me- 
chanicsville butter factory for 1902. Fat 
lambs and sheep all picked up. Parties from 
Lansingburg have been buying new. milch 
cows. Dan Kent will make the cheese at 
the Easton factory another year. A. Pierce 
is getting out lumber for a new ferry boat. 


New Berlin, Chenango Co, Feb 10—A meet- 
ing of the substantial business element of 
the town and thrifty farmers was held Jan 
23 for the purpose of maturing plans for 
securing the right of way for the extension 
of the Unadilla Valley railroad to Oneonta, 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


The meeting was a decided success. This 
also revives the project to extend the Syra- 
cuse road now running to Earlville to this 
village. The condensery- will be largely 
benefited with these railroad facilities. 
Stock .wintering finely and. there is- rough 
feed enough to carry through in good 
condition. Potatoes are worth 65 to 70c, 
butter 23 to 24c, eggs 20 to 30c, cheese 12 
to 15c, hay $10 to 12. The general trade 
and business of the town is good. The 
usual change in tenants is now being made. 
Hired help commanding good wages 15 to 
25 p month with home. The outlook is 
decidedly bright. 


Fort Plain, Montgomery Co, Feb 11—At 
Fred Luck’s auction cows brought about $40 
and horses 60 to 100. Lloyd Saltsman’s 
registered sow, Victoria, recently had a fine 
litter of nine pigs. He recently sold two 
pigs seven months old that dressed at 73 
and 143 lbs respectively. Silos hold out 
well. Farmers not feeding much grain on 
account of the high prices. A few recently 
clubbed together and bought barley sprouts 
at 23 p ton. Hay brings 10 to 13 p ton 
and little for sale. Straw brings 6 at the 
paper mills. 


Moreland, Schuyler Co, Feb 11—Potatoes 


have not Kept well and some claim a loss 
by rot of at least one-eighth. The cost of 
putting in and taking out of cellars added 
to the loss by rot, in many cases will result 
in less profit than if the crop had been 
sold in the fall. Poultry business seems 
to be as good as any,.as there is always a 
demand for fresh eggs. Beef not plentiful. 


Shall Fruit Growers Unite Societies—A 
proposition comes from the state fruit grow- 
ers’ association to consider the wisdom of 
uniting the eastern N Y hort society with 
ethat organization. The new society is or- 
ganized to carry out some of the same lines 
of work that led to the organization of the 
eastern N Y society, to obtain the advan- 
tages that may be secured through a wider 
co-operation among fruit growers, in better 
transportation facilities, in getting uniform 
fruit packages, and such legislationags of gen- 
eral value to our horticultural interests, The 
subject should receive consideration and 
such action as shall best meet the objects 
for which both societies were organized.— 
[George T. Powell, Pres Eastern N Y Hort 
Society. 








SPRAYING FRUIT TREES. 
The question of spraying fruit trees to prevent 
the depredations of insect pests and fungus dis- 
eases is no longer an experiment but a necessity. 





Our reauces will do weli to write Wi. Stahl, 
Quincy, LiL, and get his catalogue Gaseri bing 
twenty-one styles of Spraying Outfits and ful 
treatise on spraying the different fruit and veg- 
table crops, which contain much valuable in- 
formation, and may be had for the asking. 









" We have been the original 
introducers of more varieties * 
of squash than all onr brother seed men 
combined. Here’sa partial list: 
Hubbard, Marblehead, Victor, Warren 
Butman, Chestnut and Golden Bronze, 
Our annual catalogue of Vegetable and 
Flower seed sent Free. 
If you want the purest 
grass seed sold in the 
. try ours. 


U.8 
mar apa 


















and on more farms than any other 
in America. There is reason for this, 
We own and operate over 5000 acres for 
production of our choice seeds. In 
order 


20 kinds of rarest luseious radishes, 
12 earliest 


Bt procs ites rare 
peerless letiuce v¥: 

12 splendid bect sorts, 

65 gorgeously beautiful flower seeds, 
in all 150 kinds positively furnishing 
bushels of charming flowers asd 
lots and lots of choice vegetab 
together with our great catalogue 

ing all about Teosinte and Pea 
Oat ene Bromams and ar beits, onic 
seed a! .& pound, ete. 

for 16e. in stamps. Write to-day. 


JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO., 











THE STORES & HARRISON CO, 
Box 214 PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 





20th Century Novelties in 
PLANTS Ano SEEDS. 


We've some of the best ana most striking 
novelties ever sent out. Don’t fail to send for 
our illustrated catalog. It’s yours fora postal, 


LOUIS P, BUTLER & CO., Keene, N. H. 








Our Catalog of Seeds and 
10 not mere samples, 
Garden. 











Ceo. S. Josselyn 


Freponia,N.Y. INTRODUCER OF 
Campbeli’s Early.....The Best Grape, 
Josselyn... The Best r 

Ia Se: ..The Best Currant. 


Awarded gold and Js atthe Pan-American. Large 
list of Grape Vines and Small Fruit Plants, Ostalogue Free, 











Roeted, Healt Hardy, Plants. 
feodh dug coshi heeled-in stock. shor ste ll 
Catalogue standard.and many 


ALLEN L. WOOD, Wholesale Grower, ; Rochester,H.7, 


(j RAPE VINES connote. Es 


the center of the famous Fredonia Gra’ 
Belt, produce the finest grape vines in 
world. Prices as low as those of any reputable 
grower.—STARK BRO’S, Louisiana, Mo., Portlar4, N.Y 


PEDICREED PEACH TREES ... 


NEW FRUITS and BERRIES—LOW PRICES. 
Evervthing for the Fruit Grower. Catalog FREE, 
LINDSLEY’S NURSERIES, Whitehouse, N. ¥. 











T Largest and best berry; $2 for 50 
plants; #1 for 7 Auto | 


° an: 
STRAWBERRY {2cz'g°%., Att prepaid, Catalog 





» Pronk H. t , N. 





at Who lesale prices. Aer and Pear 
#8.00 per 100. Ali kinds of stock cums 
Reliance Nursery, Box A, Geneva, N. 
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Port Chester, Westchester Co, Feb 10—Ice 
of fine quality has been stored. Very little 
snow in this section. Milk brings 4c p qt 


wholesale and 7c at retail. Apples scarce, 
high and of poor quality. 


Athens, Greene Co, Feb 12—Private 
houses all fided with a good quality of thick 
ice. Rye looks well considering the open 
winter. Considerable wood going to mar- 
ket. Little sleighing as yet. But little hay 
going to market on account of present low 
prices. New milch cows rather dull. Roads 
have been in good shape all winter. Apples 
sell readily at $3 to 4 p bbl. . 


Berne, Albany Co, Feb 12—Creameries are 
being built at Huntersland and Gallupville 
and are being talked of for the villages of 
Berne and West Berne. This country is 
finely adapted to the dairy business. As it 
is now, products are being drawn off of 
farms and fertilizers have to be used to a 
large extent to bring back lost fertility. If 
more stock was kept, the fertility could be 
sustained, so farmers are receiving the 
creamery project with some enthusiasm. 
Very few sales thus far and not many 
farms changing hands. 


Jackson, Washington Co, Feb 11—A pair 
of horses belonging to John McCarty 
backed into a hole in the ice on Lake Lau- 
derdale-and both were drowned. About the 
usual amount of moving among the ten- 
ants will be done this spring. Few farms 
being sold. Most of the farmers have their 
help hired for the coming season; wages a 
trifle higher than last year. Rye straw is 
$11 p ton, butter 25c, pigs 8c p Ib d w. 


Bethany, Genesee Co, Feb 12—A heavy 
snow Feb 2 drifted badly. On account of 
the steady cold weather there has been 
very little sickness. Cabbage that has 
been stored is beginning to be put out at 
about $10. Apples mostly gone: the few 
left sell at 3 to 4 p bbl. Stock doing well 
and plenty of fodder. Potatoes that were 
worth 75c in Nov are now worth 60c. 


Clarence, Erie Co, Feb 12—There has been 
plenty of snow to serve as a protection for 
winter wheat. This crop is sown here to a 
great extent and was sown exceptionally 
late last fall, on actount of the fly. Loss 
on last year’s wheat was made up by a very 
heavy crop of hay that is now selling on the 
Buffalo market at from $12 to 15 p ton. 


Canajoharie,, Montgomery Co; Feb 12— 
Much teaming has been done this winter, 
sleighing being good. No 1 hay is selling 
at $12 p ton. A number of farmers will 
build silos next summer. Farm weges 
range from 20 to 25 p month. Rural free 
delivery is greatly appreciated by the farm- 
ers in this vicinity. Several good farms are 
without tenants and such places are offered 
for sale at exceedingly low prices. A large 
percentage of the milk in this vicinity is sold 
to the creameries. Cows are selling at 30 to 
40 each. 


Laurens, Otsego Co, Feb 11—Thomas Hall 
has bought back the farm he sold to Horace 
Harrison. Mr Harrison has had 25 tons of 
hay pressed, Thomas Hall 18, and O. A. 
Weatherly 35. Mrs Adelbert Hendricks has 
been selling some basswood trees to G. W. 
Ansilee for cheese boxes. The proposed 
Utica, Oneonta and New York railroad is 
arousing great interest. W. C. Wing, J. L. 
Tucker, Horace Harrison, David H. Wash- 
burn and S. Cogshall have given the right 
of way through their places. Fred Russel 
has 120 hens. J. P. Rous is very busy saw- 
ing logs for Peet & Marlett and G. R. Hay. 
Leon Gile has rented Mrs Philip Blakesly’s 
farm near Morris. 


Savona, Steuben Co, Feb 10—The ground 


has been well covered with snow enough 
to protect winter crops. Quite a quantity 
of potatoes being held by farmers with the 
expectation of better prices in the spring. 
Farm help is scarce and wages are a lit- 
tle higher than usual. 


Charlotte, Chautauqua Co, Feb 10—Snow 
and cold weather set in early, about Nov 
10. It has been a great winter for work. 
Farmers are wintering less stock than for 
a number of years, on account of scarcity 
of fodder. Dairy cows are advancing ‘in 
price. Butter is selling at from 20 to 25c. 

Horseheads, Chemung Co, Feb 11—Grain 
of all kinds is scarce and high. Cattle are 
looking well. Cows are selling at $35 to 50 
phead. Beef cattle are very scarce. Horses 
in better demand, good horses selling at 109 
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up. Hay is selling for 12 p ton, straw 8. 
There are some potatoes in the hands of 
the growers. Butter and eggs are not plen- 
tiful and selling at good prices. Icehouses 
are all filled. 


Fairport, Monroe Co, Feb 10—Fine win- 
ter weather. The soil is well filled with 
water as shown by streams and springs. 
Fruit prospects all right, buds _ being 
sound. Winter grain of fair growth, 
healthy top and well protected. Live 
stock is wintering well and farmers in gen- 
eral have plenty of hay and “{forage. 
Grain is mostly marketed but there is a 
large proportion of potato crop still in 
grower’s hands. 


Wayville, Saratoga Co, Feb 11—Lumber- 
men are getting out a large number of tele- 
phone poles and white oak piles. Rye straw 
is bringing $10 p ton. Rye is worth 65c p 
bu. Potatoes have nearly all been market- 
ed. Apples are very scarce. Butter 23c, 
eggs 27c. Feed of all kinds high. Hay $12 
to 15 p ton, according to quality. 


South Dansville, Steuben Co, Feb 1i— 
The ground has been well covered with 
snow, and grain and grass should come out 
in good condition in the spring. The Beach- 
ville farmers’ club will hold its usual month- 
ly meeting at the Beachville farmers’ hall 
Saturday, Feb 8 The club has been organ- 
ized nearly 12 years and has a membership 
of over 300. Lucien Miller is now at the helm 
and he spares no pains to have every meet- 
ing an interesting one, 


Freehold, Greene Co, Feb 11—In one sense 
of the word conditions here through the 
past year have been very good, all products 
having brought better prices than for years. 
However, farming is not carried on the hay | 
in which it was 20 years ago and crops d 
not begin to be as large. Many farmers 
have been cutting off their woodlots and 
getting what ready cash they can out of 
lumber. The timber crop is being cut off 
rapidly and will soon be a thing of the 
past. Some farms have been sold recently, 
but at low prices, sometimes not more than 
enough to cover the cost of the buildings. 
Good farm help $20 to 25 p month with 
board, butter 22c p lb, potatoes 75c p bu. 
Considerable interest is manifested in the 
coming institute, Feb 26-27. There will 
probably be good attendance. 


Scriba, Oswego Co, Feb 10—There- has 
been no deep snow yet and the winter has 
been good for getting out wood and timber. 
Apples are scarce and bring $1 to 1.50 
p bu. 


Farmers’ Grist from the Albany Mili. 


A bill has been introduced to amend the 
agricultural law relative to the prevention 
of disease among bees, and adds two sec- 
tions relative to honey. The bill prohibits 
any person from selling any product in imi- 
tation of honey. It is permitted by the bill 
to sell any such mixture if the package has 
printed upon it a statement of all the in- 
gredients of the substances, and in such 
case the word honey shall not be printed 
in any larger type than are the other in- 
gredients, and it prohibits the sale of any 
product branded with the word honey un- 
less the article itself be pure honey. An- 
other requires all persons engaged in can- 
ning meats or fish to stamp on the can the 
date when such meat or fish was canned. 
Still another food bill says that no un- 
salted, unpreserved or fresh meats or fish 
shall be sold which have been kept in cold 
storage or ice for more than one year; any 
such products shall be considered unfit food 
and their sale shall be deemed a misde- 
meanor. One bill will make it impossible 
to shoot deer at any time in Putnam county 
until 1906. Another changes the closed sea- 
son for shooting black and gray _ squir- 
rels from December 16 to September 15, in- 
stead of having it end on August 31. 

Farmers of Ulster county ask an amend- 
ment to the present law, permitting them 
to shoot robins within the boundary of their 
own vineyards. It is sought also to pro- 
hibit the shooting of deer any time in the 
year in Ulster, Greene, Sullivan and Dela- 
ware until 1907. An effort is being made to 
prohibit sale of grouse at any time in this 
state. The possession of dead grouse shall 
be presumptive evidence that it was killed 
within the state. The mortgage tax bill, 
opnosed by many farmers, is still with the 
committee. Evidently the situation is be- 
ing canvassed. It is generally believed that 
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this bill is far in advance of present con- 
ditions throughout the state and ought to 
become a law. The bill abolishing the 
boards of managers of insane asylums was 
passed. 


MARYLAND. 


Activity Among Strawberry Growers. 


The shipment of strawberries from Ridge< 
ly in 1901 was almost 1,000,000 quarts, the 
heaviest days being 2000 and 2300 crates of 
48 quarts each. This was about 5% less than 
the year before and represents a decrease 
in yield rather than in acreage. Berries are 
both shipped on consignment and sold for 
eash at the station, with cash selling in- 
creasing. Berries are sold crates and all. 
In addition to Ridgely, large shipments 
are made from Greensboro, Goldsboro and 
other nearby points, being classed as 
Ridgely on the market. 

The most popular varieties are Excelsior 
and Johnson’s for early, Tennessee Prolific 
and Bubach for midseason and Gandy for 
late. Superior is now in quite active de- 
mand for spring setting. Margaret and 
Brandywine are somewhat grown, but last 
year Margaret rusted quite badly in some 
sections. Plants are looking well and the 
indications point to a moderate increase of 
crop over 1901. Planting the coming spring 
will not be noticeably increased. 


Frederick Co—Grain in the ground had 
an ample blanket over it the first week this 
month. Considerable property is being sold 
and prices are satisfactory and indicate a 
general disposition to invest in land. Few 
foreclosures. Farmers’ institutes are over. 
Quite an interest has been taken in them 
and the subjects were well discussed. 


Berlin, Worcester Co, Feb 10—F. W. Pur- 
nell recently lost six horses after a short 
illness and four others were taken sick. Dr 
Giliad, a veterinary surgeon of Philadel- 
phia, thought it was ptomaine poison, 


caused by feeding imperfect forage. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Montville, Morris Co, Feb 11—Some fields 
of rye went into the winter looking well 
but others, late sown, were not in good 
condition, and it is doubtful if they will 
make good crops next summer. One field 
Was sown the night before the final freeze 
and of course will not come up until spring. 
The owner is more hopeful for that field 
than for fields which had just got above 
ground. Straw $15 to 16 p ton, rye 70e, 
corn 1.40 p 100 Ibs at retail, eggs scarce at 
30c, veal 7c 1 w, butter 30c, milk 3%c. 
Abraham Leach recently sold a veal calf 
weighing 145 lbs which brought him in 10.15. 
Stock looks well. 

Imlaystown, Monmouth Co, Feb 11—The 
winter thus far has been very hard for 
young grass and winter grain. Much that 
was late sown did not get up before the 
ground froze. There was no sleighing until 
the first of this month. A few fat hogs 
remain unkilled, the price holding at 71%c. 
There has been much sickness in this vicin- 
ity. Vaccination has been ordered by the 
board of health for all who have not been 
vaccinated within five years. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Southold, Suffolk Co, Feb 10—The time 
has come when farmers can balance ac- 
counts and see what the results of last 
year’s work are. Most of them made 
money and now are planning for an in- 
creased acreage this year. In the eastern 
part of this town truck farming is carried 
on quite extensively. The following state- 
ment of crops raised on 78 acres by G. W. 
Hallock & Son will show what can be done 
by enterprise and a thorough knowledge 
of the truck growing business: Early cab- 
bage 3140 bbls, early potatoes 10,000 bus, 
late potatoes 730 bus, onions from sets 3500 
bus, Onions from seed 7400 bus, onion’ sets 
75 bus, onion seed 250 Ibs, cucumbers 800 
bbls, Hubbard squash 900 bbls. carréts 
14,500 bus, carrot seed 75 Ibs, lima beans 280 
bags, corn on ear 1000 bus, cabbage plants 
to carry over 250,000. Farmers are cutting 
and hauling wood preparing. for another 
season. Potatoes 85c. eggs 24c, pork Te. 
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Pure Milk for New York City. 


At last Friday’s meeting of the Five 
States milk producers’ association at Bing- 
hamton, N Y, the following statement was 
adopted: 

The directors of the Five States milk pro- 
ducers’ organization, in regular’ session 
again declare their willingness to co-oper- 
ate in all efforts to prevent impure or unfit 
milk from being sold in New York city. 

We affirm that with comparatively few 
exceptions the producers honestly and to 
the best of their knowledge deliver health- 
ful, pure whole milk at the local shipping 
station, where it passes from their control. 
We recognize. that there is much need of 
education among the producers to the end 
that better methods be introduced, but we 
insist that much more is there need of 
stopping the partial skimming of the milk 
and other adulterations of the same after 
it has passed from the hands of the pro- 
ducer, and of correcting the dirty and un- 
sanitary methods of handling the milk in 
many shipping stations, and while passing 
from hand to hand before reaching the con- 
sumer. 

We arraign the present method of the 
distribution of milk from producer to con- 
sumer as responsible for most of the evils 
complained of, as unbusinesslike and waste- 
ful, as making reform difficult, if not im- 
possible, and as intolerable to both pro- 
ducer and consumer. We invite correspond- 
ence and co-operation with health officers 
and all other parties interested in furnish- 
ing pure, whole milk to consumers in New 
York city. 


Plucky Milk Producers, 


A NEW YORK VETERAN, 











We have had a station at Smithboro for 
a number of years run on the exchange 
basis. We knew that we were not receiv- 
ing for our milk what it cost us to pro- 
duce it. We felt poor and every year we 
became poorer. We thought that if this 
continued a few years longer it would be 
impossible to do anything. Last year we 
called a meeting, subscribed stock, got in- 
corporated and now have as fine a little 
factory or shipping station 24 by 72 feet 
all equiped with modern machinery for 
making butter, curding the skim milk or 
shipping. Although we began in the win- 
ter when the flow of milk is the smallest 
and expenses the largest yet we have sold 
from 3 to 5 cents per hundred in advance of 
exchange prices. 

While all of this came about by the ef- 
forts and advise of the F S M P A, yet 
as soon as we can stand alone, we are apt 
to forget the pit from whence we were 
dug and take all the credit to ourselves, 
stop paying dues, and speak derogatory of 
the bridge that has landed us on the right 
side, Can we not see by what has been 
done what can be accomplished and what 
combination and co-operation will do for 
us. Therefore let us not speak slightingly 
of. our officer or our organization. Our 
success depends on each individual. If we 
remain loyal and stand shoulder to 
shoulder, obey orders we are sure to win 
the battle. 





Milk Notes. 


The Lowville Milk and Cream Co, N Y, 
sommenced shipping milk to N Y city last 
3aturday, where it is handled by thé Em- 
pire State Dairy Co. 

Although living in the five states terri- 
tory, our sub-organization has died out and 
I know nothing as to the active part of the 
territory. We in the 26-cent zone are selling 
to exchange creameries-owned by members 
of exchange and receive 4 cent per quart 
less than New York price. Producers gen- 
erally compiain of low price of product, 
high price of feed; that dairy cows are win- 
tering badly and not giving their usual flow 
of milk. There are no co-operative cream- 
eries along the line of the New York, Sus- 
quehanna and Western railroad, and I 
know of none in this zone. People are gen- 
erally discouraged. If dairymen would re- 
duce their stock, put up silos, buy a good 
deal less feed, the surplus milk, which i~ the 
elub that is held over us to depres. the 

market, would be wiped out and producers 
would get better prices. We might turn 





fhe exchange creameries into co-operative 
institutions and control the supply in that 
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way. We need more organization and co- 
ee ee Hall, Sussex County, 


Milk Producers to Have a Creamery— 
An enthusiastic meeting of farmers and 
milk producers was recently held at the 
board of trade rooms at Fultonville, .with 
a view to organizing and operating a co- 
operative creamery. Over 300. cows were 
pledged, and a good number of shares in 
the company taken. A committee was ap- 
pointed to visit and inspect several cream- 
eries, and obtain a site or buildingysuitable 
for the enterprise. Several members ex- 
pressed themselves as willing to double the 
number of shares taken by them if neces- 
sary.—[Peter Vrooman, Montgomery Coun- 
ty, NN TF. 

The Milk Market. 

At New York, the exchange price con- 
tinues steady at 3%c p qt. Surplus west 
of the Hudson sold at $1.59 p can of 40 qts. 
Supply only moderate and situation gener- 
ally healthy. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 40-qt 
cans, including bottled milk, at the var- 
ious distributing points im and near the 
city -for the week ending Feb 8 were as 
follows: 





Fluid . Cond’ns’d 

milk Cream milk 

ere ree eee SC 1,517 — 
West Shore inedeode ite ae 666 349 
SENOO: cetcxctpaecsaces 29,495 1,703 
Lackawanna ......... 31,275 665 _- 
N Y Cent (long haul) 28,288 1,170 -- 
N Y Cent (Harlem).. 10,975 - 108 — 
Susquehanna ......... 12,752 446 -- 
Lehigh Valley ....... 13,020 390 -- 
New Haven ..cccceses 7,436 — — 
Other sources ....... 4,730 130 — 
Total receipts 181,482 6,795 349 
Daily average ++ 25,926 | 971 50 
LOS WGK. 20 6iss00 179,623 6,791 250 
Eee WORE ivcivaces 163,638 4,340 1,206 

pais eidiaplias aces 


Additional Live Stock Markets. 





At Pittsburg, cattle reported rather easy. 
Receipts Monday of this week 70 cars. Quo- 
tations revised as follows: 

Extra, 1459 to 1600 Ibs, #6 25@6 60 Poor to good fat bulls, 2™@4 50 
Good, 1200 to 1300 1bs, 4 64@590 Poor to good fat cows, | 50@435 
Fair, 900 to 1100 Ibs, 4 25@5 00 Heifers, 700 to 1100 ibs, 3 (ws 00 


Common,700 to 900 lbs, ye 00 Bologna cows,phd 8 00@15 00 
Rough, half fat, 25@4 59 F’sh cows & springers,18 (0@55 00 


Com to good fat oxen, 2 sate 00 Veal calves, 6 00@S 25 
Hogs shade lower. Monday of this week, 
receipts were 60 double decks. Heavy 


droves sold at $5.40@6.45 p 100 lbs, mediums 
6.30@6.40, heavy yorkers 6.20@6.30, light 6.10 
@6.20, pigs 5.70@5.80. Sheep stronger at 4@ 
5.40, lambs steady at 4@6.40. Receipts Mon- 
day of this week 30 double decks. 

At Buffalo, good cattle steady, medium 
and rough steers shade lower, bulls and 
other grades unchanged. Receipts Monday 
of this week 145 cars.- Export and shipping 
steers $5.25@6.80 p 100 lbs, butchers and na- 
tive stock 3.75@5.40, bulls and oxen 3.75@5.50. 

‘ 
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Veal calves steady at 7@9.25. Hogs active, 
best grades sold at firm prices, others shade 
lower. Receipts Monday of this week 100 
double decks. Medium and heavy droves 
sold at 6.50@6.55 p 100 lbs, mixed 6.35@6.50, 
yorkers 6.15@6.35, pigs 5.95@6.05. Sheep and 
lambs active at firm prices. Receipts 110 
double decks Monday of this week. Choice 
to fancy lambs sold at 6@6.25, fair to good 
5.50@5.90, culls 4@5.65, choice sheep 4.65@ 
4.75, tops 4785@4.90, fair to good 4.40@4.60, 
culls 3@4.26, wethers 5@5.75. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 








Concord, Erie Co, Feb 11—This section 
has suffered from severe weather. Farm- 
ers are hauling bolts to the new chair fac- 
tory at Elgin, receiving $1.80 p cord. Stock 
wintering well. Prices of produce hold 
well. Little demand for beef cattle and 
prices are low. Rural free delivery is a 
decided success here. The eleven routes 
centering in Corry cover 245% miles or an 
area of 188 square miles. There are 1195 
houses on the route and 5376 people are 
accommodated. There has been a great in- 
crease in the volume of mails since thes 
routes were established. The condensery 
oot gris is paying 1.60 p 100 lbs for Fetk 
mi 


Pittsfield, Warren Co, Feb 10—There has 
been over six weeks of sleighing, some¢ 


places getting almost too much snow. On- 


Feb 2 one of the worst blizzards on reco 


here visited this section. Snow drifteg 
badly. Hay is scarce at $10 to 12 p ton @ 
barn, cows 20 to 30, butter 20 to 25c, egg# 


20 to 25c -and pork 8c p Ib. 


Falisdale, Wayne Co, Feb 1l—Sleighing 
has been fine since Christmas and immen 
quantities of wood are being drawn to 7 
acid factories. Nearly everyone has ice 
gathered. William Bennett filled the ice- 
house for the Fallsdale creamery. The 
creamery has suspended business during 
Jan and Feb owing to the scarcity of milk. 
Everything in readiness for an early spring 
opening. Owing to the advanced price of 
feed, milk and eggs have been scarce this 
winter, but a few of the farmers have pro- 
duced milk in paying quantities and are 
shipping via Erie to New York at 3%c. Sev- 
eral have killed and shipped pigs ranging in 
weight from 40 to 60 lbs, getting from 8 to 
1l%c p lb. Beef is-low and plentiful. 


Union City, Erie Co, Feb 10—Much hay 
and wood and many logs and bolts being 
hauled to this place. Few apples to be 
bought at any price. Hay $10 p ton, pota- 
toes 85c p bu, butter 23c, corn Tic, oats 5c. 


Result of Beet Sugar Experiments—A 
brief bulletin has been issued by the state 
exper sta, showing the results of an exam- 
ination of sugar beets raised last year in 
over 30 points in Elk Co. The beets were 
excellent in quality with an average per- 
centage of sugar of 15.76%. Not a sample 
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St Harrow 


Clod Grusher and Leveler 
SENT ON TRIAL 


To be returned at my expense if not satisfactory. 


I deliver free on board at NewY6rk, Chicago, 
Columbus, Louisville, Kansas 

City, Minneapolis, 
San Francisco, etc, 


L, Sizes 3 to 131-2 Feet 
The best pulver- 


Riding Harrow 
>on earth. We 
also make walk- 


all purposes. Made entirely of cast steel and wrought i iron—in 
Catalog and Booklet, ‘‘An Ideal Harrow,” by Henry Stewart, mailed free. 
DUANE Hi. NASH, SOLE MFR., MILLINGTON, NEW JERSEY, and CHICAGO. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPER. 











BUY DIRECT FROM FACTORY, BEST 


MIXED .PAINTS 


hy Seb rer LE PRICES, Delivered FREE 
For Houses, Barns, Ri colors, and SA VE — 


Ea tor Sent 


= In use 58 years. oe y the 
OF NGERSOLL. "200 Plymouth St., Brookiya, Ne ¥. 


SALE-—Desirable tobacco and dairy farm at Sims” 
pers t.—the center of theShade Tobacco industry. Build 
ings for on tobacco;largestock barns;16-room house,steam 
heat, all modern conveniences, — sprin: 

mili. brooks and ponds. 134 m. from stat 


ners oe re < reer, FO 
particulars ‘address P. 0. schools ete. Fur photos 


Mention This Journal to Advertisers, 
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had less than-13% and- a. .numbep- ap- 
proached 18. The average per cent co- 
efficient was 83.97. Out of 21 cases in which 
data as to yield was obtained, four showed 
but six short tons of cleah, available beets 
and five showed yields. of 20.tons and up- 
ward. The average was 13.52 short, toas 
of dectowned beets. The results of the 
experiments together with thase of ‘97 and 
798 may be regarded as demonstrating the 
fitness of northern Pa for sugar beets. 


Buffalo, Perry Co, Feb 10—Wheat suf- 


fered severely during the last month. 
There were several heavy rains followed 
by hard freezing and high wind with no 
snow protection. About four inches of 
snow the first of this month afforded some 
sledding and was the first good cover 
wheat had. Butter 22c, eggs 26c, wheat 
80c, rye 56, oats 50c, corn 65c, potatoes 80c 
to $1, cows 20 to 40, dressed pork 7c. 
Farmington, Tioga Co, Feb 10—Farmers 
are busy cutting wood and getting in logs 
to the mills, Icehouses are filled. Hay 
about all sold at $10 to 12. A few farmers 
are holding for spring trade. Corn meal 
1.50 p 100 Ibs, beef-6 p 100 Ibs d w, pork 7.50 
da w and very scarce. Plenty of cows at 25 
te 40, veal calves 6c 1 w, good horses 75 to 
150 each, sheep 3.25 to 5 p head and not 
plentiful, farm hands 15 to 20, with: board 
and washing. A fine firejroof creamery is 
being built at Knoxville... It will cost 10,000 
and is to be ready for use April 1. C. O. 
Churchill is drilling a well for the com- 
pany. Skimmirg stations at Westfield, Elk- 
land and other places will be established. 
Not many stock sales yet; farmers not 
ready to buy on account. of high price of 
feed. Dr M. R. Prichard of Harrison Val- 
ley will sell his herd of fine Jersey cows 
at auction about the middle of this month. 


Orwell, Bradford Co, Feb 10—The past 
year has been much nore profitable for 
farmers in this locality than the preceding 
one. Crops of all kinds were good, with 
the exception of oats. Prices of produce 
are high and farmers are feeling very much 
encouraged. This is a great potato produc- 
ing district. The crop was very large, the 
best in some years, in many instances 
reaching 300 bus p acre. Large quantities 
are still in farmers’ hands. One man who 
raised over 2000 bus has not sold any, but 
is holding for $1. Considering the large 
amount of domestic stock still in growers’ 
hands, and the prospect of continued heavy 
importations of foreign potatoes, it looks as 
if spring trade would find prices nearer to 
50c than 1. 
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BUSINESS NOTICE. 


Atlas Gluten Meal is one of the popular 
brands of this class of feeds that is giving 
entire satisfaction to all intelligent users 
of it. This Atlas brand is of such high 
quality that for years it has been mostly 
exported to Europe, feeders there being 
willing to pay a fancy price for it because 
of the results they obtained from Atlas 
gluten. The shortage in feeds and the 
higher range of prices in this country the 
present season, justified the Atlas Feed & 
Milling Co of Peoria, Ill, in diverting their 
product to the home market. Farmers 
have been quick to appreciate this opportu- 
nity, and are finding that Atlas gluten meal 
confirms in practical use the claims made 
for it by our advertiser. Send to the man- 
ufacturer for samples and particulars about 
this feed. Not the least of its merits is that 
it is relatively one of the cheapest of all 
feeds. 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 











COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


| Sew York; established 
poultry, dressed calv: Ss, 
302 Greenwich ‘St, N Y. 


good 


OLDE ST commission house in 
1838. Butter, cheese, « ork, 
game, etc. E. B. WOODW eid 





LIVE and dressed poultry wanted on consignment; 
active market, GIBBS" & BRO, Phil udelphia. 


POUL ooutes, 
J HOOVER, Philadephia. 





potatoes; highest prices, “7. 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 90,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


—rr—r ms 

THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable in 
the paper. At a very small cost one can advertise poul- 
try, cogs and live stock of all kinds, seeds, fruits and 
vegeta bies, to or situations wanted. In fact, anything 
to cell or buy. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the adver- 
tisement, and each imitial, or a number, counts as one 
word. Cash must accompany each order, and advertise- 
ments must have address on, as we cannot forward re- 
plies sent to this office. 

TES must be received Friday to guarantee insertion 

ssue of the following week. Advertisements of 

“PARMS FOR SALE” or RENT’ will not be ac- 
cepted at the above rate, but will be charged at the 
regu’ar rate of sixty cents per line each insertion, to 
go on another page, 

THE RATE for the ‘‘Farmers’ pashengs”’ advertising is 
ons y, Eve cents a word each insertion 

ress 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York.) 








LIVE STOCK. 


BERKSHIRES, Chester-White and Poland China, 
three to four months old; also three serviceable Berkshire 
boars; all from good registered stock; reduced prices; 
must sell. W. A, LOTHERS, Lack, Va. 


~ JACKS—42 fine, 





large, Spanish jacks for sale, 14 to 16 
hands high; cheap now for 30 days; stock guaranteed, 
Also a fine lot of young mules. Write for prices. KREK- 
LER’S JACK FARM, West Elkton, Preble Co, O. 





GUERNSEYS, DOGS, POULTRY—Clover Knoll herd, 
Clover Knoll kennels (Gordon setters), Knob Mountain 
poultry, farm; circulars free. M, SAGER, Supt, Orange- 
ville a. 


“POLAND CHINAS, sows _ bred. 
betta Good ones. Address JOHN EICK 8 
tts, O. 


FOR SALE—50 head ee Holstein cows and_hei fers 
from 2 to 6 years old. EL DAYIS, Hinsdale, N Y. 
~ POLAND-CHINA—Choice pigs, 
Jersey heifers. WM M. CLARK, Lincoln, 


“ANG 1ORA goats, pairs, trios or males; 
where. HL JGHES & co, Hastings, Tex, 
write 


BERKSHIRE swine and Aberdeen-Angus cattle ; 
quick. CLARK BROS, Freeport, O. 


AYRSHIRE cattle, all ages, choice stock. 
WELL, Bilackcreek, N Y. 


CHESTER SWINE, 
South Randolph, , Vt. 


ORDER Dutch 
Vail, N J. 


ANGORA GOATS. ED 
EGGS AND POULTRY. 





Pigs P airs not 
N, Hib- 








reasonable prices ; ; also 
Neb, 





shipped ped any- 





L. D. STO- 








collie dogs; circulars. PAINE, 








Belted calves of G. G. GIBBS, 





WOODYARD, Middleport, O. 





POULTRY paper, illustrated, 20 pages, 2 cents per 

year. Four months’ trial 10 “cents. Sample free. 64- 
Paes practical poultry book free to yearly subscribers. 
jook alone, 10 cents. Catalog .of pools books free, 
POULTRY ADVOCATE, Syracuse, 





90 VARIETIES choice poultry eggs, am. ow and 
Belgian hares, Incubator eggs $10 per 100. Always 
choice stook to offer. Remedies, informs: tion ard prizes, 
in colored 60 page book, 0c mailed. J, A. BERGEY, 


Telford, Pa. 


CHOICE 
Rocks, Brahmas, 
ducks and guineas. 
ox M, Jamesburg, 





White Wrandate, Plymouth 
Leghorns, geese, 


stock for sale. 
turkeys, 
PINE TREE” FARM, 


ms pee P 
jetsiug free. 
N J. 





ANTI-LIO%—A sure exterminator of hen lice. Quick 
in its werk; $1 a gallon. Circulars; agents; trade sup- 
plied. H. x > LITT. GE 1ELD, _ West *Acton, Mass. 


breeds geese, ducks 
MiSs E. L. 





turkeys, 


EGGS for te stehing : 7 
PRES- 


chickens, etc; stamp for circular. 
LER, Mankato, Minn. 


WHITE WYANDOTS (Duston’s), Brown Leghorns 
(Brights); fine cockerels $2 each, ANDREW WHITE, 
envilie, 


~ RINGLET B ‘arred Rock and Single Comb Brown_Leg- 
bore cockerels $3. ERNEST OSBORN, Hoosick Falls, 











~ BRONZE t TRKEYS, beauties; White Leghorn fowls, 


eggs in se VAN ALLEN, ‘Coolbaugh, Pa, 
“BROWN LEGHORNS, MOYER, 
Shanesville, Pa, 

~ BROWN LEGHORNS, cheap. 
don, Pa, 





circular free. x. 





NELSON BROS, Lon- 





DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK. 


25 cents each; I pay_ex- 


LIVE wild mnhpite wanted; 
B Greenwich St, New 


yress. KE, WwOoODW AKD, 302 
York. 





BELGIAN HARKS for sale; prices reasonable. RIV- 
ERSIDE RABBITRY, Brisben, N Y. 


 $T LAW RABBITRY, 








BELGIANS, fancy and "meat, 
Canton, N Y. 





HELP WANTED. 


W ANT HS) “Managers, herdsmen, gardeners, creamery 

represent employers from Maine to Cali- 

rm want competent men with good references. 
RUKAL AGENU Y, Durham, N H. 


WANTED—Young men to learn tel Ry Positions 
garanteed. Catalog free. SUPERINTES SDENT, Tele- 
graph School, — "a. 


WANTED—Woman in family of two; work easy. C, 
BOX 33. a 4 BY Mass. 











stri Vi ustler ; 
lH RRIS’ hs Box % ost Willictan. TT 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


WANTED-Situation as working —— by experi- 
enced stock and dairy farmer; 40 years old; 12 years as 
manager of large farms; undesstands all improved ma- 
chinery for farm and dairy; references from last em- 
ployers. Apply to B, BuX. 146, Princeton, NJ J. 


WANTED—By practical farmer, as manager of 

man’s farm; e enced in breeding, rearing 

ing of ~%. ki a i. Middle age, small tenis. 
references. ELLIS 








AMONG THE FARMERS 


SEEDS. AND NURSERY STOCK, 


J. H. HALE sold $150,000 worth of fruit from his farms 
last season. if you want money-maki fruit trees and 
plants of any kind, better get hold the Hale stock 
and methods, Bree ‘catalog. Address J, H. HALE, South 
Glastonbury, 





AROOSTOOK CO Pomona Grange Seed Association— ~ 
Potatoes grown by stockholders and growers; name and 
address on every package and guaranteed true to name 
send for catalog. A. L. HA AINES, Manager, Fort Fair- 
field, Me. 


“AROOSTOOK seed potatoes. Over fifty varieties; send 
for catalog explaiiing hew | give my patrons the benefit 
of full-car freight rates, in heated cars, on their small 
individual orders, P. H. REED, Fort Fairfield, Me. 


TREES— One dollar’s  w worth “up at wholesale prices. 
Secure Yeo now ; ring payment. 80-page cata- 
log. G. STONE, Whol esale Nurseries, Dansville, N ¥. 
etathishea 3%. years, 
————__ 


THE GEORGE Ww, P. JERRARD co, C aribou, Me 
Seed potatoes, garden and flower seeds; excel in earliness 
and quality; the only established seed house in northern 
Maine; catalog free. 








STRAWBERRY plants that ¢ at grow; produce fine 

fruit true to mame; seed corn, asparagus roots, rasp 
be and blackberry plants; catalog free. J. W. HALL, 
Marion Station, a 


ASPAKAGUS 
money maker, 
pany: circulars free. 





crops 


PLANTS; Fairtield strawberry, the 
nearly a week earlier than Michael’s 
STANTON B. COLE, Bridgeton, 








Carman, Oobbier, 


FOEATORS — Bove. 
Thoroughbred ; % 


Queen, Ohio, Rose, 
FO me Fishers, N Y. 


ASPARAGUS ROOTS, one and two years old, chotco 
stock wi French seed. MATHIS & CARTER, Biack- 
ville, le 


GINSENG—Booklet, all bout this money-making 
plant, 3c stamp. G ‘D. NUSBAUM, _ Jonesboro, Ill 
POTATO SEED— Sir Walter and Carman $1; Fa cents 
in carload lota,. C. A. GOETZMAN, Lyons, 


FRANCIS BRILL, specialist in cabbage me cauli- 
flower seed, Hempstead, Long Island, N Y. 


BERRY 
M. JOHNS 


Hebron, 
ind: 


Har. 
inds. C. W. 














Rents, seed pepatece, leading varieties. D. 
N, Seaford, : 





AGENTS WANTED. 


WANTED General agents to work blocks of counties 
on commissio Kentucky and eastern Ohio. Address 
KAUFMAN PERTILIZER co, Indianapolis, Ind. 

WE pay $20 a week and expenses to men with rigs ‘to 
introduce our Poultry Compound. JAVELLE MFG CO, 
Dept 18, Parsons, Kan. 


WANTED—Agents to sell on 
hold article of great utility. 5. R. DIV 
Loch Sheldrake, N Y. 


WE PAY $22 a week and expenses to men with rigs 
to introduce poultry compound. INTERNATIONAL MFG 
CO, Parsons, Kan. 


EASY MONEY for farmers, RELIABLE 
COMPANY, Box 2026, New York. 


house- 
SON, 





c ompioie a 
vIN E & 








REMEDY 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


If you want to reach farmers, breeders, ulterers or 
any others in the rural trade from Mich, Ind and the 
Mississippi river westward to the Pacific coast, go into 
the Farmers’ Exchange department of Orange Judd 
Farmer, published at Marquette Bldg, Chteagp, ll; price 
in Orange Judd Farmer only 4c per word. you want 
to reach the New England rural trade, the tf! t and 
most effective method is to pay 4c per word for a little 
advertisement in the Farmers’ Exchange department of 
the New England Homestead at Springfield, Mass. It 
is the eastern edition, as Orange Judd Farmer of Chi- 
cose © the western edition, of the American Agriculturist 
weeklies. 





VOSS Combination Cultivator and Horse Hoe—This ma- 
chine is a reversible cultivator, draws over the row in- 
stead of between; also will drill, cover and hill up pota- 
toes and enables the farmer to do away with all pend 
hoeing. Send for descriptive circular, D. C, 8S, 
Gloucester, Mass. 


DEAF?—Prominent subscriber 
nounced incurable discovered remedy; price $2; to intro- 
duce, limited time only, $1, postpaid ; money refunded 
if unbenefited; no circulars. Remit A. J. HAMM, 
Leig}.ton’s Corners, N HH. 


WANTED to purchase defaulted mortgages and de- 
fective titles on Minnesota, Dakota, Nebraska and Kan 
sas lands. CHAS L. CLASON & CO, 49 Merrill Bidg 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


PATENTED and 
sold. LUC AS & co, 

FOR INFORMATION 
stables. address J. C. BURNES 


cae " Self- Opening “Gate Co. 





of ours specialists pro- 








unpatented inventions bought and 


St Louis, M 0. 
about earth floors for cow 
Hopkins, Minn. 


Catalog. Milton, 





FEATHER AND FARMER, Jeffersonville, O. Sam- 


ple free. 
~ RAW FURS wanted, 


A Wonderful Amount of Inquir- 
ies for Seed Corn. 


In reply to your inquiry would say that 
the returns from our advertisement in the 
Farmers’ Exchange column of American 
Agriculturist have been quite satisfactory, 
and that it has given us a wonderful num- 
ber of inquiries from sources and locali- 
ties never before heard from in an adver- 
tising sense.—[J. R. Ratekin & Son, Shen- 
andoah., Ta. 





F. 8. PALMATIER, Leeds, N ¥. 
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What the New York Patrons Did. 





[From Page 244.] 


‘bers, have arisen to the occasion and ac- 
ceptably addressed meetings all over the 
state, resulting in a very marked awaken- 
ing in grange interest and thought. Our 
organization should be so complete, and 
‘our knowledge of public events so perfect, 
that when adverse legislation is threatened, 
the protests of our 60,000 granges and 60,- 
000 members should at once go forward to 
the proper authorities and thus our legis- 
lative committees would be at once armed 
and equipped with an argument that no 
legislature would ignore. 


STATE GRANGE FINANCES. 


Treasurer Welling reported cash on hand 
one year ago, $13,897; receipts during the 
year, $14,740; total, $28,637. Paid delegates 
at Poughkeepsie, 4211; miscellaneous ex- 
penses at Poughkeepsie, $873; expenditures 
since annual meeting, $8761; disbursements 
during 1901, $13,845; balance on hand, $14,- 
793; accrued interest, $247; cash on hand 
January 1, 1902, $15,039. 


RESOLUTIONS, NOTES AND BUSINESS, 


Past State Master Gifford installed offi- 
cers. 

The degree of Flora was conferred on 1il 
candidates. 

The protracted discussion over an “offi- 
cial organ’ made many a delegate tired. 
The resolution adopted raising a permanent 
state grange press committee to send out 
grange matter, at least once a month, to 
all papers that will print it, was a wise so- 
lution of the problem. 

Secretary Giles was instructed to tele- 
graph Representative McCleary at Wash- 
ington “‘the urgent request of the New York 
state grange, representing 60,000 members, 
most earnestly favors the McCleary- 
Grout bill and asks for its prompt passage.” 

The committee on recommendations of the 
national grange reported urging the adop- 
tion of a resolution recommending the fur- 
ther extension of free rural mail delivery. 
There is nothing that renders the farmer’s 
life more pleasant and is a-greater help in 
his business than this. It brings him in 
close touch with the markets of the world 
and often results in great pecuniary ben- 
efit ; . 
We look with apprehension upon the en- 
croachments of trusts and monopolies, 
thereby working detrimentally to the inter- 
ests of the people and becoming a menace 
to their prosperity and happiness, and ap- 
proving of such legislation as will curb and 
control these corporations whenever they 
attempt to arbitrarily fix prices or restrict 
trade, believing as we do that the law of 
supply and demand should govern prices 
of commodities. The grange again declares 
in favor of the establishment of postal sav- 
ings banks, believing that they would be an 
incentive to many to save something each 
year. We heartily favor a law relating to 
pure food. Such laws are just to-all and 
would be of great benefit, not only to the 
producer, but also to the consumer of food 
products. We favor the speedy construc- 
tion of a canal connecting the two oceans. 
While we believe the Nicaraguan route to be 
preferable, yet we are willing to trust the 
choice of routes to the congress. The in- 
terstate commerce commission -should be 
given power by the congress to enforce its 
edicts, thus removing the anomaly of a 
commission which can direct but has not 
the power to enforce its rules and regula- 
tions. The ‘spectacle often seen at state 
capitals during the election of United States 
senators should convince all good citizens 
that it would be far better to elect these of- 
ficers by vote of the electors. 

We oppose the ship subsidy bhdll be- 
lieving the interests of the people will not 
be best served by the enactment of such a 
law. We favor the speedy enactment of 
the McCleary house bill, recognizing the 
fact that the oleo manufacturers have the 
right to make and sell their product so 
long as that product is sold for what it 
is and no longer. The use of shoddy has 
‘become so common that for the protection 
of all, stringent laws are needed regula- 
ting its use. The extension of markets for 
farm produce is a question which requires 
the most careful attention of the congress. 
With the acquisition of our new possessions, 
vast new markets should be opened to our 
farm produce. We should encourage this 
whenever it can be done without injury 
to our farmers and we favor the enactment 
of legislation to this end. The enactment 
of what is known as the merchants trust 
law, preventing the crushing of the small 





dealer by the large corporations and de- 
partment stores, is earnestly advocated. 

We favor the revision of the fees and 
salaries of federal officials in such way 
that all officials shall be paid as nearly as 
possible what their service are worth and 
thus doing away with many incompetent 
officials while the worthy would receive 
their proper reward. We favor the enact- 
ment of a law compelling all co-operative 
societies or organizations to report to and 
be under the supervision of the proper 
state officials, for the benefit and protection 
of the members of such societies. We de- 
clare in favor of the enactment of state 
and national laws which shall cause all 
property to ‘bear its just share of taxation, 
and we urge our membership to labor to 
that end and not be deluded by the spe- 
cious pleas of the politicians for exemp- 
tion of certain kinds of property. The 
irrigation of arid lands is a question bound 
soon to come to the front and one upon 
which we believe the grange should take 
a decided stand against, as it would be of 
vast injury to the farmers and that it is 
not right to irrigate private land at pub- 
lic expense. 


New York. 


Stockholm of St Lawrence county re- 
cently discussed, What can we do to make 
the visitation of the locusts that are ex- 
pected this year a source of profit? 

Deputy A. E. Hall installed officers at 
Putnam Valley recently. The new master 
is Walter Perry, who was warmly wel- 
comed to the chair by Retiring Master G. 
F. Barrmore. 

Union of Jamestown is one of the most 
flourishing granges in western New York. 
This enterprising grange has a member- 
ship of over 500 and a surpius of $3000 in 
its treasury. The lecturer’s program is 
well supported and great good done the 
members. 

Chemung Pomona elected the following 
officers: Master, J.-P. Smith; lecturer, Mrs 
Cc. Compton; secretary, Mrs O. M. Wixon. 
Installation of officers will be February 15. 

Officers of Floyd have been installed as 
follows: Master, C. H. Clark; lecturer, W. 
G. Smith; secretary, Olin Lawton. This 
grange is in a flourishing condition. Three 
applications for membership were recently 
received and degrees will be conferred at 
the next regular meeting. 

Onondaga Hill and Geddes held a joint 
installation at Syracuse. The ritual fea- 
tures were well done and the entire occa- 
sion was highly enjoyed by a large num- 
ber of visitors. Willis C. Hatch officiated, 
with’ Mrs Hubbell and Mrs Boyle assist- 
ing. Oswego, Albany and Wayne county 
Patrons were present. Both these granges 
have selected xew lists of officers almost 
throughout. The new master of Geddes, 
James Jerome, has had a long term as sec- 
retary and is thoroughly versed in grange 
affairs. Albert Bartlett, who will preside 
at Onondaga Hill, is the youngest master 
ever chosen, but he has been a diligent 
student in the order. 








Big Harvest 


follows careful seeding. The best 
seeder made—the one which has 
proved ite worth is the 
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Poor Soils 


are made richer and more productive 
and rich soils retain their crop-pro- 
ducing powers, by the use of fertilizers 
with a liberal percentage of 


Potash. | 


Write for our books—sent /ree—which give all 
details. 
GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau Street, New York City, 
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This Marvelous Extra Early Potato 
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tisement in this journal. 
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Competition from the Tropics. 
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Mr Frye has done a gracious act in 
resigning the presidency of the New Eng- 
land tobacco growers’ association. W. F. 
Andross, one of the executive committee, 
writes that he favors Mr Frye’s idea of 
granting a concession only on Cuban wrap- 
pers. But the Cubans would never be 
satisfied with that, demanding a 50% cut 
in the United States tariff om not only 
Cuban leaf of all grades but also cigars. 
Any such concession is unnecessary to Cu- 
ban prosperity, and would cause a grave 
injustice to American tobacco growers, leaf 
dealers, cigar makers and cigar manu- 
facturers. 

Already the cigar trade complains at the 
rapidly increasing influx of Porto Rican 
cigars and cigarettes, which are being sold 
at cut prices to the great detriment of the 
trade. Until congress enacts a tariff against 
the Philippines, tobacco and cigars from 
those islands are coming into this country 
absolutely duty free. The cigar interest 
at Maniila is now working night and day 
to dump the largest possible quantity of 
their goods on the American market before 
the pending bill is enacted. by congress, 
which imposes on such imports 75% of the 
Dingley rates of duty. There ‘will be more 
or less delay in enacting the Philippine 
tariff, much tobacco and cigars will come 
from there, meanwhile the public will get 
educated in favor of Philippine leaf, and 
with a reduction of 25% from the duties 
imposed upon other tobaccos the Manilla 
product is likely to play an important part 
in the American tobacco trade at an early 
date. 

It is a serious question as to what 
changes in the domestic industry are likely 
to be caused by these various forms of 
tropical competition. The wisdom of pre- 
venting this competition as far as possible, 
is therefore apparent, and it is refreshing 
to know that domestic interests are prac- 
tically a unit for this program. All these 
matters are of still great importance in 
view of the rapid development in growing 
tobacco under cloth sheds. 

i 


Bulk Sweating vs Case Sweating of Tobacco. 


E. K. HERSHEY, LANCASTER COUNTY, PA. 


The packers of Pennsylvania leaf tobaeco 
of late years have had to contend with a 
specics of rot during its fermentation in 
the case, which, from its peculiar color and 
attack, became known as “black rot.” It 
became so general that leaf dealers began 
to be afraid to buy largely of the Pennsyl- 
vania leaf because of its tendency, above 
other types of tobacco, to take this species 
of damage, and a marked depreciation of 
prices to the farmer resulted on ac- 
count of it. 

The packers blamed the grower, claiming 
that he did not handle the crop as care- 
fully as he should, and the farmer in turn 
blamed the packers as being the cause. 
This state of affairs continued until the 1898 
crop came out of sweat, when it was found 
that possibly 35% was damaged more or 
less. 

The attention of the 
culture at Washington 
fact, who immediately 
gate the matter and in October, 1899, sent 
Mr George B. Massey of Florida, who is 
an expert sweater by the bulk process, to 
Lancaster, to try to overcome the “black 
rot” if possible. Mr Massey put down a 
bulk as an experiment and at once saw 
that an improvement can be made by the 
new process. He then put down bulks for 
several of the largest packers, and upon 
examination, after they were sweated, 
found little or no damage. The following 
year, Mr Massey sweated for the various 
packers at Lancaster of the 1900 crop, be- 
tween 10,000 and 12,000 cases, or nearly 4,- 
000,000 pounds, and made the unprecedent- 
ed record for losing only 38 pounds in the 
whole lot by damage. 

The department of agriculture at first 
Was severely censured by growers, who 
could not understand whereby the agricul- 
tural department was benefiting them by 
teaching the packer how to sweat tobacco; 
but this is very evident, that if the packer 
is reasonably sure that no loss will occur 
through sweating, he can pay the grower 
more for his tobacco than he could when 
a 35% loss stared him in the face. It re- 
mains to be seen when the 1901 crop will be 
lifted, whether they will do so. It seems 
to me it is but the grower’s due: and it is 
his plain duty to put up his goods in the 


secretary of agri- 
was called to this 
began to investi- 








LEAF TOBACCO 


best possible condition and then demand at 
least a reasonable share of the pnenefits de- 
rived from the work the department of 
agriculture has done in Lancaster county 
in teaching packers better methods. 

The packer, upon receipt of the tobacco 
from the grower, assorts it and then lays 
it down in a bulk about 16 feet long, five 
to six feet high and about four or five feet 
wide. This size bulk will contain from 8000 
to 10,000 pounds. The temperature of the 
sweat room is raised to perhaps 100 degrees 
and maintained there a certain time, and 
the bulk is watched very carefully and 
daily tests made by the thermometer as to 
temperature, etc. The great secret of the 
supriority of this method is the facility by 
which access can be had at all times to al- 
most every pound, which is not the case in 
boxes. 

The bulk is turned after a certain time, 
thus getting a uniformity of sweat and 
color which can not be gained by any other 
process; and as the heat is under the con- 
trol of the operator, the sweat can be has- 
tened and the tobacco is ready for the 
manufacturer from six to eight months 
sooner than by the old way. The results 
arrived at through these efforts of the de- 
partment conclusively prove that in a very 
few years case-sweating tobacco will be a 
thing of the past, the process introduced 
here by Mr Massey being so far superior to 
the old way that no packer will risk his 
packing in cases any more. Mr Massey 
also had under his supervision the cultiva- 
tion of eight acres of Vuelto Abajo Cuban 
seed in Lancaster county the past summer. 


The Cigar Leaf Tobacco Market. 

The demand for Pennsylvania tobacco is 
increasing, especially for B’s, with a ten- 
dency to advance in price. Weather has 
been so intensely cold in Wisconsin, noth- 
ing is doing. Over half the 1901 crop was 
hanging in the sheds in Montgomery coun- 
ty, February 1; stripping has been delayed 
unusually late. Growers anticipate pack- 
ers will soon be in quest of the crop at 8 
to 10c. In New England, the bulk of the 
broad leaf crop has been bought; but 
comparatively little tobacco is now held by 
growers there. In Georgia, seed beds have 
been sown. A big area will be raised under 
cheescloth for wrappers. 


The tobacco trade is the most important 
industry in Bahia, a province in Brazil. 
The bulk of the shipments go to Germany. 
Leaf tobacco is sorted in Brazil into six to 
12 classes, according to quality, previous to 
being exported. Crops are often purchased 
by speculators when harvested and paid for 
at once. 


A Visit to a Nursery is always interest- 
ing, and many valuable points may be 
picked up by careful farmer or orchard- 
ist. In the spring catalog of the Orange 
county nurseries, much information is car- 
ried directly to any home, simply for the 
asking. These nurseries are now 18 years 
old and a large trade has been built up, all 
trees, plants and vines there grown being 
adapted to this climate. The new catalog 
touches upon the best things in strawberry 
and cane fruits, grapes, orchard trees, ete. 
Send at once to T. J. Dwyer & Son, Corn- 
wall, N Y, for new catalog and price list, 
and say American Agriculturist asked you 
to do so. 


Prize Winning Creamery Butter—It is 
worthy of note that sweepstakes and second 
premiums in the creamery class on butter 
at the annual meeting of the Connecticut 
dairymen’s association were taken by but-* 
ter made by the Cooley process. This may 
be a little old fashioned, but it has never 
been outclassed.—[G. T. G. 





Soft 


Harness 


‘You can make your har- 
ness ag soft as a glove 
and as tough as wire by 
using EUREKA Har- 
ness Oil. You can 
lengthen its life—make it 
last twice as long as it 
ordinarily would. 


EUREKA 


makes a poor looking har- 
ness like new. Made of 
pure, heavy bodied oil, es- 
pecially prepared to with- 
stand the weather. 


Bold eve here 
in cans—all sizes, 


Made by STANDARD OIL CO, 





Wheel of Fortune 


method of sending money in advance 
for a buggy may be all right but you 
have to trust to luck and the seller’s 
honesty. He runs the game. 


You Need*Not Gamble 


on our system. We gond all of our vehi- 
cles on 30 Days’ Trial. We take all 
the chances. Send them back if not 
satisfied. Use the vehicle as much as 
you like and then decide. Weare the 
pion 3ers in this method. Manufacturing 
every rig we offer for sale enables us to 
make this fair offer. Factory prices to 
you direct saves you 25to 40 per cent— 
the dealers’ and jobbers’ profit. Send 
at once for free 
catalog. 
Kalamazoo Carriage & 

Harness Mfg. Co. 
(Pioneera of the Free 

Trial Plan.) j 


Station U ' 
Kalamazoo, Mich, ~ 
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Etkhart Carriage & Harness Manufacturing Co.,Eikhart, Ind. 











Basket and Question Box. 


Rose Seeds—A. M. U., New York: Rose 
seeds may be sown as soon as gathered or 
kept in the hips until spring and planted in 
outdoor beds of light, rich loam. 





Tile Roof—Can someone who has had ex- 
perience with tile roofs, such as gener- 
ally used in Europe, give me a description 
of the plain tile and how they are laid.— 
[Walter Stephen, Tennessee. 





Prize Butter Maker—O. R. W., New 
York: The butter made by F. W. Mallory 
of Rensselaer county, N Y, which scored 100 
points, was exhibited at the world’s fair 
and not at the Pan-American. Mr Mallory 
had no exhibit of butter at Buffalo. 





Insurance Returns—Subscriber, Virginia: 
For estimate on 20 payment policy write 
direct to your insurance company. 





New York Sugar Factories—J. R. K.., 
New Jersey: There are two sugar facto- 
ries operating in New York. The Empire 
state sugar company at Lyons and _ the 
Binghamton beet sugar company at Bing- 
hamton. The one at Rome is idle. 





Bank Barn—wWill someone send a photo- 
graph of a good bank barn, together with de- 


USEFUL INFORMATION 


scription, for publication in this paper? I 
want to know about. the advantages of 
such a building and as I am preparing to 
build one, I do not want to make a mis- 
take.—[E. A. Thompson, Kentucky. 


Constructing Silos—-W. H. T., New 
York: You will find all the information de- 
sired in Shaw’s Soiling Crops and the Silo, 
sent by our book department on receipt of 
$1.50. 





Dried Brewers’ Grains—J. S. B., Penn- 
sylvania: These are brewers’ grains from 
which most of the water has been dried out. 
They are very rich in protein andcan be pro- 
duced from feed dealers. The demand for 
the fresh grains is often so large as to use 
up most of them, so that dried ones are 
scarce. 





Angora Goats—E. G. H., Pennsylvania: 
Angora goats do best on brush land where 
there are plenty of sprouts, weeds, etc. 
They seem to prefer this to good grass. 
They may be wintered on ordinary rough- 
age with a little oats or wheat bran, occa- 
sionally a few roots and some brush to nib- 
bie on. The only shelter required is a dry 
shed which will protect them from rain and 
snow, as they do not mind zero weather. 
Pastures should be such as to keep their 
feet dry, for like sheep they will not thrive 
on low, damp ground. Pure bloods are 
always white in color. The fleece brings a 
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higher price than wool, while the pelts 
make excellent rugs when tanned, Their 
droppings enrich the land in the same man- 
ner as those of sheep. They are great 
climbers, but not inclined to jump, and a 
tight wire or board fence 3% to 4 feet high 
will turn them. The does breed once a year 
and frequently have twins. 





Drifting of Sand Prevented—Near some 
manufacturing plants in New South Wales 
it was found by depositing ashes. cinders 
and shale from collieries the sand of a very 
sandy soil was held to a. marked extent. 
The addition of stable manure after it was 
rendered somewhat stable made it possible 
to grow a number of plants. Among the 
grasses most desirable for planting on 
sandy land are Bermuda, Carpet, Louisia- 
na, Marion, St Augustine and Coast Couch. 
These grow on a very poor soil and because 
of their extensive root system tend to pre- 
vent shifting of the sand. 





Cement Floér for Stable—J. E. CN Y 
A cement floor for a stable should be at 
least 2% or 3 inches thick. Two inches may 
be made of coarse gravel and Rosendale 
cement. The top should be of Portland 
cement and fine, sharp sand, at least one 
inch thick for horses and one-half to three- 
fourths inch for cows and other stock. This 
should be leveled with a straight edge and 
troweled down with pure cement and water. 
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This Engraving is made froma 
known, being 20 hand 
tall. They are the wonder of every one who 


Photograph of our Horse and Cow as they appeared on the streets of Minneapolis. 

s and weighing 2500 Ibs. He is almost a full-blooded Percheron. 
seen them. “INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD” causes Cattle, Horses, Hog 
Fatand Healthy. Is used and strongly endorsed by over 500,000 Farmers. It ts sold on a Spot Cash Guarantee to Refund Your Money in any case of 


The Cow shows Shorthorn 


TH 


STOCK FOOD CO. MINNEAPOLIS. MINN. U.S A. 


The horse fs undoubtedly the 
points and weighed 2970 Ibs. at six years 
s and Sheep to grow b> | polly and makes 


y over 30,000 


It will make you extra money in Growing, Fattening or Milking. Oving to its blood purifying and stimulating tonic effects it Cures or Prevents Disease. Itisasafe v 


medicinal preparation to be fed in small sized feeds in connection with 
In this way it saves a large amountof Grain. The use of “INTERNATIONAL STOCK 
of the many substitutcs or imitations. It always pays to feed the best. 


i bs 
th L in. & Fattens Stock in 30 te 60 Days less time, because it aids Digestion and 
‘AL BTOCK FOOD” only costs 63-2 FEEDS FOR ONE CENT.-@§. Ask your dealer for it and 
“INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD” is endorsed by over 100 leading Farm Papers. 


FROM A WELL KNOWN CATTLE BREEDER, 


International Stock Food Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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CLARINDA, IOWA. 

_ DEAR SIRs:—I have used“ International Stock Food” on my farm for years, and can say that I have found it to be a valuable Food for all 
kinds of stock. I have used it on my Angus cattle with great results. It not only helps them to put on flesh, but keeps their system in fine : 
condition, making them able to consume a greater amount of Food with greater gains. As for cattle, I have never fed an ae 
me greater returns for the amount invested than this Food has done. It also gave me extraordinary results in condigutan ee hogs for the : 
sale ring. Breeders told me that I must have the art of feeding down pretty fine, and I told them I used “International Stock Food.’ 
recommend it too highly to any farmer or breeder, as I have received great benefit from it on Cattle, Horses or Hogs, and would uot be 
without it. At the present time we are feeding it to ourfifty head of Angus cattle that we are fitting for sale. 

Respectfully yours, W. S. KARNAGHAN, 
Breeder of Pure-Bred Aberdeen Angus Cattle and Poland China Hogs. 


We Heve Thousands of Similar Testimonials on File in Our Office. We Willi Pay You $1000 if They Are Not Geauine. ig 


A $3000.00 STOCK BOOK FREE | 


"MAILED TO EVERY READER OF THIS PAPER.“G ¥ 
This Book Contain gravi f Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, Poultry, etc., and of this Cow and Horse. It cost us $3000 to haveour Artists and 4 
make them. It —Ih 4 Sled 5 cat 4 Department that wilh eave vo Hundeas of Dollars. Gives description and history of the Breeds of Horses, Cattle, | 
sal Nala Rata THIS BOOK FREE, Postage Prepaid, If You Write Us a Postal Card and Answer 3 Questions: a 


ist—Name this Paper. 2nd—H h stock have you? Srd—Did “INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD” for Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, Colts, Calves, Lam 

The Editor of thie 1 Paper will +a yon that you cua te have a copy of our finsly illustrated Book for reference. The information is practical and the book is Absolutely 

We will give you $14.00 worth of “INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD” if Book is not exactly_as represented. @z"We Won the Highest Medal ot Paris 
Answer the 3 Questions. eWrite at Once for Book. 


Largest Stock Food Factory in the World. INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD co., 
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There ts nothing so much needed 
|} On the farm as_ a Low-Down, 
f}\\\ Broad Tired, Wid e-Platform 
: ‘+ | wagon, with* wheels that turn 
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Reser i Posie 08 ENGINES, BOILERS 


AND MACHINERY. iy 


When you want good rebuilt ma- Pp 
chinery at bargain prices, write for 
our Catalogue; No. 25, Wecarry 







at SA, 





under the load. You will use it 
more than all other implements 











put together. We sell metal ali kinds of engines (gas, gasolene Mad sizes; 
wheels for old Wagons. — fw yee posse), boilers pumps, Gc feeble 
& « an il supp gene 
/3 Farmers Handy Wagon Co., CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO. HYDRAULIC 





Free Wagon for L 4444. Saginaw. Mich. West 35th and Iron 8Sts.. Chicago. ; 8 Mein St. Mt. Gilead, Ohio. 
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LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


Wheat ¢t Oats 
1902 | 1901 | 1902 1902 | 1901 
76 | 12%) Do 
O44: 








Cash or spot 








59 |. 
59%e) . 
57%) . 

wa tw 











Minneapolis.... 
Liverpool 


At Chicago, the wheat market has been 
without important feature much of the 
time, prices showing little change. The 
undertone was one of general steadiness, 
operators watching the movement from the 
country (small in the southwest, fairly lib- 
eral in the northwest) and the weather con- 
ditions in the winter wheat territory. It is 
generally agreed that the.young plant is 
very susceptible to climatic changes, al- 
though it is the rest period in its develop- 
ment. 

Speculative interest in wheat has been 
only fair, May delivery much of the time 
remaining close to 78@78%4c p bu, contract 
grade for Feb delivery 75@75%c. Foreign 
advices have shown little novelty, weather 
of Russia and southeastern Europe severe, 
autumn-sown grain in France and Germany 
sensitive, crop prospects in Australia fair. 
Argentine advices relative to crop available 
for export are conflicting, and some of the 
reports no doubt exaggerated. 

Corn has ruled somewhat quiet, market 
tending weaker, May 61%@62c p bu, No 2 
cash 6lic. 

Oats prices without important change, 
generally steady on the basis of 434%4@44c p 
bu for May delivery and 43c for No 2 
in store. Shipping demand fair on domes- 
tic account, exports insignificant. 

Rye and barley without important fea- 
ture, quiet under moderate to small offer- 
ings and about the usual demand. Prices 
quotably unchanged. No 2 rye in store 59% 
@60c p bu and by sample 6l1c. Barley cov- 
ers a range of 50 to 64c p bu for poor to 
choice. 

Grass seeds in moderate favor, prices 
much as recently quoted. Offerings of 
timothy small, and some business on the 
basis of $6.50@6.60 p 100 Ibs for prime, cash 
or March delivery. Good milling buckwheat 
A35@1.40 p 100 Ibs, German millet 1.75@2.25. 

At New York, market without especially 
new features. No 2 red wheat in elevator 
sold around 90c p bu, corn 67%c, oats 48c, 
western malting barley 70@7ic. Flour con- 
tinues steady. Fancy spring patents $4.05 
@4.55 p bbl, do winter 4.10@4.20, spring 
straights 3.75@4, do winter 3.80@4. 








THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


| Cattle Hogs 
1901 | 1902 | 1901 





Sheep 
1901 








Kansas City 
Pittsburg........ 5 70 

At Chicago, cattle have sold somewhat 
lower than early Feb price, with advance of 
15@25c all along the line, choice to fcy 
beeves steadier than others. Receipts were 
liberal and buyers somewhat indifferent. 
Popular prices were $6.50 downward to 4.75, 
selected steers 6.75@7. 
ne hp doy * +4 oN % is 
Poor to fair. 425@475 Btockers. 450 to 850 Ibs, 2 
Good native heifers, 400@525 Calves.30lbsup, 8 
Fair to choice cows, 3 75 Calves, veal, 4 
Poor to fancy bulls, 225@475 Milchecws.each, 90 

Following a period of weakness, hogs 
ruled stronger under moderate supplies, 
some improvement in quality and a good 
inquiry from packers and shippers. The 
market was withou important new fea- 
ture, and at 15@30c advance buyers became 
conservative. Good to choice heavy pack- 
ing and shipping $6.25@6.45, fcy a slight 
premium, rough heavy 6.15@6.35, common 
to good light 5.90@6.10. 

Sheep prices moved up further last week 
under moderate offerings and a good de- 
mand on home and export account. Good 
butcher weights, including ewes and weth- 
ers, $4.25@4.75, with choice to fey vearlings 





up to 5.50@65.75. Lambs covered a wide 
range of 4.25@6.25. 

At New York, catth merket not especial- 
ly active. Poorest to best native steers sold 
at $4.40@6.40 p 100 Ibs, oxen and stags 3.50 
@5.40, bulls 3@4.50, butcher cows 2@4.10. 
Veal calves steady at 5@9, tops 9.50, little 
calves 4@5, barnyard stock 3.60@4.12%, west- 
ern 4.12%. Sheep had a firm tone, medium 
to choice selling at 3.90@65, cuils 3, lambs 
lower at 5.80@6.65. Hogs quoted firm. West- 
ern sold at 6.30. 

At Lomdon, American cattle reported 
steady at 13@13%c p lb estimated dressed 
weight, lambs 134%@l4c. 

The Horse Market. 

At Chicago, trade less active under tem- 
porary withdrawal of some eastern orders, 
prices without important change. Receipts 
are liberal for the time of year and quo- 
tations much as recently quoted. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 
THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADH. 
Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 


charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 


cured. 
Apples. 

At New York, stocks generally only mod- 
erate and under good demand situation 
rules steady. York Imperial $3.50@4.25 p 
bbl, Spitzenberg 4.50@7, Northern Spy 3.50 
@5, Wine Sap 3.50@4.25, King 4@5.50, Gano 
3.50@4.50, Ben Davis 3.50@4.25, Greening 4 
@6.50, Baldwin 4@5, red winter varieties, 
fair to good 3@3.50. 

At Boston, market generally steady but 
not especially active. King $4.50@5.50 p bbl, 
Spy 4@5, Ben Davis 3.50@4, Gano 4.25, Bald- 
win 4@5, Greening 3.75@4.25, common Bald- 
win and Greening 3.25@3.75, Talman Sweet 
2.50@3.50, mixed varieties 2.50@3.50, seconds 
2.50@3.25. 

APPLE EXPORTS IN BBLS, WEEK ENDING FEB 1. 


Liver- Lon- Glas- 
pool don gow Other Total 
1,067 3,973 — 1,110 6.150 


4,463 a 4,463 
Portland 7,009 _ — 7,009 
Halifax .. 3,129 4,041 — 16,380 
St John.. 171 mo ~e 690 
This week 15,839 4,041 


13,702 1,110 34,692 
JTuast week 27,572 18,966 4,398 1,790 652,726 


Total this season to date. 


1901-2 ....338,588 189,737 111,240 22,305 661,870 
1900-1 ....708,529 202,748 217,907 54,992 1,184,176 
Beans. 

At New York, market continues quiet. 
Choice marrow $2.12% p bu, medium-1.72% 
@1.75, choice pea 1.674%4@1.70, red kidney 1.75 
@2, white kidney 2.40@2.45, choice black tur- 
tle soup 1.80@1.85, yellow eye 2.35, imported 
medium 1.70@1.75, green peas 1.50@1.60. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, not especially active. 
Choice to fancy evap’d apples, ’01, 9%@lic 
Pp lb, poor to prime 7@9%c, choice to-fancy 
00, 9@10%4c, sun-dried 4@6, chops $1.75@ 
2.50 p 100 lbs, cores and skins 1.50@2, evap’d 
raspberries 23@23%c, blackberries 7@7%4c, 
cherries 134%@15%c. 

Eggs. 

At New York, tone of market continues 
steady. Nearby fancy, at mark 28@29c p 
doz, southern and avestern fresh 28c, fair 
to good 2644@27téc. 

At Boston, a slightly easier feeling noted. 
Nearby fancy, at mark 30@32c p doz, fair to 
choice eastern 25@30c, Vt and N H choice 
30c, western fresh 26@29c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, fancy Cape Cod cranber- 
ries steady at $7@7.50 p bbl, fair to choice 
5@6.75, Jersey 5@5.50, Fla strawberries 25@ 
40c p qt; choice oranges firm, Cal naveJs 2 
@4.25 p bx, extra fancy Fla 4@4.50, choice 
2.25@2.75, grape fruit 5@8, Va peanuts 34@ 
4%c p Ib, hickory nuts 1@1.25 p bu, black 


walnuts 50c. 
Ground Feeds. 


At New York, market easy. Spring bran 
$19.50@21 p ton, middlings 22.50@23, winter 
bran 20@22.50, red dog 2.40 p sack, linseed 
meal 29.50@30, chops 24, screenings 30@80c 
p 100 Ibs, coarse corn meal 1.29@1.32, brew- 
ers’ meal and grits 1.65. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, supply ample and demand 

rather slack. Prime timothy 8714%4@92%c p 


New York 
Boston... 


$,210 
519 
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100 Ibs, No 1 80@82%4c, No 2 70@T5c, No 3 
60@62%c, cloved mixed 60@67%4c, clover 55 
@57%c, salt 55c, prime rye straw 75@80c, 
short rye and oat 5b6c. 

At Boston, the feeling continues easy, 
under liberal supplies. Prime timothy $17 
@17.50 p ton, No 1 16@16.50, No 2 14@15, 
No 3 11@12, choice fine 12@13, clover mixed 
12@14, clover 11@13, swale 8@9, prime new 
rye straw 15.50@16, do tangled 11@12, oat 
8.50@9.50. 

Onions. 

At New York, in more moderate supply 
and firmer. State and western yellow $3 
@3.50 p bag, red 3@3.75, Ct white 4@5.50, 
yellow 3.25@3.75, red 3.50@4, Orange Co red 
2.50@3.50 p bag, yellow 2.50@3.50, white 


2@5. 
Potatoes. 


At New York, foreign stock has shown 
some improvement in quality and choice 
grades shade firmer, home grown continue 
easy, sweets firm. Prime Me $2.25@2.50 p 
bag, state prime 2.25@2.50 p 180 Ibs, do fair 
to prime 2@2.25 p sack, German 1@1.40 p 
112-lb bag, Belgian 1.65@1.75 p 168-lb bag, 
Scotch prime 1.75@1.90, Irish and English 
1.65@1.90, foreign poor to fair 1.40@1.60, 
sweets 3@4 p bbl. 

At Boston, cold weather has restricted 
trade somewhat and feeling slightly in buy- 
er’s favor. Aroostook Green Mts 80@83c p 
bu, Hebrons 78@80c, Rose 75c, Dakota Red 
70@73c, York state Green Mts 75@78c, P E 
I Chenangoes 67@68c, do Dakota Red 75@ 
78c, Scotch $2 p 168 lbs, Belgian 1.75@1.90. 

Poultry. 

At New York, market firm under only 
moderate supplies and good demand. Live 
spring chickens 10@10%c p,lb, fowls 12%%c, 
roosters 8c, turkeys 12@12%c, ducks 50@80c 
Pp pair, geese $1.25@1.50, pigeons 25c, fresh 
killed turkeys 124%4@l5ic p Ib, fancy broilers 
22@25c, state and western chickens 10@14c, 
fowls 11@12c, capons 14@20c, ducks 12@l5ic, 
geese 9@10c, squabs 2@4 p doz. , 

At Boston, market firm under light sup- 
plies. Live fowls 10@lic p Ib, roosters 5 
@6c, chickens 9@10c, northern and eastern 
fresh-killed fowls 11@13c, chickens 10@i7c, 
broilers 15@18c, ducks 12@l5c, geese 9@13c, 
pigeons 50c@$1.25 p doz, squabs, choice large 
2.50@3, western dryspacked turkeys 10@ 
15%c, chickens‘10@1l4c, fowls 11@12c, capons 
18@17c, ducks 11@14c, geese 9@1lc. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, choice seasonable stock in 
good demand. Beets $2@2.25 p bbl, carrots 
1@1.50, kale 90c@1, spinach 2.25@2.75, squash 
2.50@3, turnips 75@85c, brussels sprouts 8 
@13c p qt, cauliflower 2@2.50 p case, celery 
75c@1 p doz bchs, cabbage 2@4 p 100, egg 
plant 5@6 p % bbl cra, lettuce 1@3.50 p bskt, 
string beans 4@5.50 p bu, tomatoes 1.50@ 
3 p carrier. 

Wool. 


Trade continues fairly active, and de- 
mand is distributed to nearly all lines of 
wool, but buyers are somewhat less urgent 
in their wants. That the situation is firm 
is shown by the fact that contracts have 
already been made in Nevada at 12c p Ib 
on the sheep’s back, which is 1%c higher 
than paid a year ago. Mills continue busy, 
and with strong foreign advices the out- 
look is encouraging. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 
NEW YORK—At Albany, potatoes $2.50 
@3 p bbl, sweets 3.25@3.75, onions 90c@1.40 
Pp bu, beans 2.10@2.30, cabbage 4@5 p 100, ap- 
ples 3@6 p bbl, cranberries 7@8. Fresh eggs 
32@34c p doz, live chickens and fowls 10@ 
llc p lb, turkeys 11@12c, ducks 8@9c, geese 
8@9q, fowls 11@12c d w, turkeys 12@14c, 
ducks 9@10c. Corn 73@76c p bu, oats 52@ 
55c, bran ?1.50@22.50 p ton, middlings 24@ 
25.50, hey 12°916.50, rye straw 12.50@13.50. 

At Eaffalo, fresh eggs 26@28e p Ib, live 
turkeys 10%@l4c p Ib, fowls 10%@lic, ducks 
14@15c, squabs 20c p pair, turkeys 12@16c 
d w, fowls 11@12c, ducks 16@1i7c. Potatoes 
60@771%4 p bu, sweets $3.25@4.25 p bbl, carrots 
35@40c p bu, onions 1@1.50, parsnips 40@50c, 
squash 40 p ton. Apples 3.50@6.50 p bbl, 
Kieffer pears 1.75@2.25, Catawba grapes 12% 
@l5ic p bskt, strawberries 40@60c p qt. No 
3 corn 63%c p bu, No 2 white oats 49c, bran 
19@21.75, mixed feed 21.50@22.50, middlings 
20@23.50. 

At Rochester, potatoes 60@75c p bu, 
onions $1@1.10, beans 1.50@2; cabbage 3c each, 
apples 2.50@5 p bbl, cranberries 7.25@8, 
honey 16c p Ib. Corn meal 30@32 p ton, bran 
25@26, middlinges 25@26. No 2 white oats 42@ 











60 p bu. Fresh eggs 30@32c p doz, live 
fowls 9@10c p lb, turkeys 10c, chickens 12@ 
12%c d w, turkeys 13@l5ic, geese 11@12c. 
Beef 74%@9%c p Ib d w, veal calves 9@10c, 
sheep 7144@9c, lambs 9@10c. 

At Syracuse, state corn 70c p bu, No 2 
white oats 52c, bran $23 p ton, cottonseed 
meal 30, linseed 32, gluten meal 29, do feed 
28, hay 10@1i4, rye straw 10. Fresh eggs 
26@28c p doz, live fowls $@10c, turkeys 12 
@l13c, ducks 10@12c, fowls 13@14c d w, tur- 
Keys 16@17c, ducks 16c. Potatoes 60@70c p 
bu, white onions 1@1.25, turnips 25@35c, 
beans 1.85@2.25, cabbage 2@2.50 p 100, apples 
1@1.75 p bu. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Pittsburg, choice 
potatoes from store 85@90c p bu, bulk 80@ 
85c, cabbage $1.25@1.50 p bbl, do red 2@2.25, 
turnips 1.50@1.75, carrots 1.50@1.75, parsnips 
1.75@2, beets 2.25@2.50, squash 2.25@3, sweets 
2.25@4, onions 3@4.50. Apples 4.25@5.50 p 
bbl, cranberries 7.50@9, hickory nuts 1@1.25 
p bu. Fresh eggs 28@30c p doz, live fowls 
11@i2c p lb, chickens 12@14c, ducks 12@13c, 
turkeys 12@1l4c, fowls 124%@14e d w, chick- 
ens 15@18c, turkeys 20@21c, ducks 17@18c. 
No 2 yellow corn 65@66c p bu, No 2 white 
oats 50%@b5lc, middlings 21.50@23.50 p ton, 
bran 21@21.50, timothy hay 11.50@14.50. 

At Philadelphia, bran $21.50@22.50 p ton, 
hay 10.50@16, rye straw 8.50@15. No 2 Pa 
red wheat 874%@88c p bu, corn 65@65144c, No 
2 white clipped oats bic. Fresh eggs 25@ 
27c p doz, fowls 12@12%c p lb, chickens, 
14@18c, ducks 13@14c, geese 13c, fowls 11% 
@12%c d w, chickens 11@15c, capons 12@16c, 
turkeys 12@18c, ducks 12@16c, geese 9@1l1c. 
Apples 3.50@5.50 p bbl, cranberries 5@7. 
Fla oranges 2.25@3 p box, grape fruit 5@ 
7.50, strawberries 30@35c. Eastern potatoes 
2.30@2.40 p bag, choice N Y 73@80c p bu, 
fair 68@70c, foreign 1.85@2 p 168-lb sack, 
sweets 70@75c p bskt; onions 1@1.30 p bu, 
cabbage 12@20 P ton, spinach 2.50@3.50 
p bbl. 

OHIO—At Cincinnati, No 2 red winter 
wheat 90c p bu, corn 63%6c, oats 47%4c, rye 
66@68c, timothy hay $9@13.25 p ton, clover 
mixed 8.50@10.50, rye straw 5.50@6, bran 18.50 
@19, middlings 19@21. Fresh eggs 25c p 
doz, live chickens lic p lb, fowls 9c, roost- 
ers 414%4c, turkeys 9@10c, ducks 10c, geese 
4@7 p doz. Apples 3.50@5 p bbl, cranber- 
ries 5.50@7.25, oranges 2.25@2.50 p box. Pota- 
toes 73@80c p bu, sweets 2.50@4 p bbl, onions 
3, turnips 75@80c, tomatoes 1.75@2.75 p cra, 
string beans 4@5. Live steers 5@6 p 100 
Ibs, veal calves 4@8, hogs 5.70@6.35, sheep 
3.60@4.35, lambs 5.65@6.25. 

At Columbus, wheat 85c p bu, corn 75c, 
oats 48@50c, bran $22 p ton, shorts 21, mid- 
dlings 23, screenings 19, hay 9@10.50, rye 
straw 5.50. Live steers 3@4.50 p 100 Ibs, veal 
calves 3@6, hogs 6@6.25, sheep 2@4, lambs 
3.50@4. Eggs 27c p doz, live chickens and 
fowls 8c p lb, turkeys 11@12c, ducks 10c, 
geese 714c, fowls 9c d w, turkeys 12@13c, 
ducks lic. Potatoes 71@74c p bu, onions 
1.30@1.40, beans 1.80@1.90, turnips 40c, cab- 
bage 12@14 p ton, apples 3.75@4.50 p bbl, 
cranberries 6.50@7.50. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, good to 
prime steers $4.75@5.75 p 100 lbs, medium 4 
@4.50, good to choice butcher cows .3.25@ 
4, bulls 2.75@3.60, hogs 6.25@6.75, roughs 5.25 
@6, common to choice sheep 2@4.75, lambs 
4@6.25, veal calves 4@7.75, good to choice 
milch cows 40@60.each. Fresh eggs 26@28c 
p doz, chickens and fowls 11@138c p ib d w, 
turkeys 13@16c, ducks 12@14c, geese 10@12c, 
capons 13@16c, live turkeys 11@16c, chick- 
ens 12@15c;" fowls 10@11%4c, ducks 10@13c. 
Apples 3@4.75 p bbl, cranberries 6@8. Cab- 
bage 13@15 p ton, onions 1.25@1.35.p_ bu, 
potatoes 75@80c, sweets 1.50@3 p bbl. Wheat 
83%c p bu, corn 65%4c, oats 491ec, timothy 
hay 12@15.50 p ton, clover mixed 11.50@13, 
rye straw 6@12, bran 20@22.50, middlings 
20@22. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Cheese Market. 


Dairy receipts of cheese at leading trade 
centers continue quite moderate and with 
a good demand, stocks are being steadily 
reduced and situation firm. Small sizes 
continue to attract most attention, but 
large have a moderate inquiry and feeling 
strong. Fancy long lines are held slight- 
ly above quotations. Exporters have shown 
some interest, but prices are above their 
views. Desirable-undergrades in good de- 
mand, and in fact. the whole list is in a 
healthy condition. 

New York State—At Albany, cheddars il 
@i2c p Ib, flats 10%@li%ec. At Syracuse, 
full cream 10@lic. At Buffalo. fancv 10% 
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@lic, skims 8@9c. At Rochester, choice 11 
@11%c. 

At New York, prices continue firm, trade 
fairly active. Fancy small state, fall made 
114%@11%c p lb, do large 10%c, good to 
prime 9@10c, light skims 7%@9%4c, full 2@ 
214c. 

Pennsylvania—At Pittsburg, choice N Y 
12@12%c p lb, Ohio 11%@12c, No 1 brick 
144%4c.—At Philadelphia, fancy N Y fall made 
10% @11i%e, good 104%@10%e, part skims 6% 
@8e. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, state flats llc p lb, 
twins 11%c, long horn 13c, N Y cheddar 


lltec.—At Columbus, N Y cheddars 12c, 
state flats lic. 
Maryland—At Baltimore, choice N Y new 


11144@11%c p Ib. 

At Boston; market continues firm under 
good demand and light receipts. Extra N 
Y twins 114%@11%c p Ib, do Vt 11@11%c, 
firsts 94%@10%c, extra western twins 10%@ 
lic, fair to good $@10c, Ohio flats $@10c. 

The Butter Market. 

Extra cmy butter has scored another ad- 
vance of 1%@2c p lb, and feeling at lead- 
ing markets is firm at the higher figures. 
Receipts have held up fairly well, but both 
the shipping and consumptive demand 
have been active and supply of nearly all 
lines closely picked up at higher rates, in 
sympathy with the fancy makes. Quality 
of arrivals is generally up to the standard 
of winter made butter. Situation is consid- 
ered healthy and outlook good. 
COMPARATIVE PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES. 

New York Boston Chicago 
1902 ......27%@28 c 26 @26%c 26 @226%c 
1901 ;.....22 @22%c 23 @23%c 20%@21 c 
1900 ......25546@26 c 26 @26%c 24%@25 c 

New York State—At Albany, cmy tubs 
2514@27c p lb, prints 27%@28%c, dairy 24@ 
25c. At Syracuse, ecmy. tubs 23@24c, prints 
24@25c, dairy 18@20c. At Buffalo, extra 
cmy 26@27i4c, dairy 13@20c, rolls 12@1i7c. 
At Rochester, extra Elgin 25@26c, state 
emy 22%@23c, dairy 21@22c: 

At New York, receipts have been quick- 
ly taken and prices show another advance. 
Cmy extra 28c p Ib, firsts 26@2714c, seconds 
23@25c, storage goods 18@23c, fancy state 
dairy 24@25c, firsts 20@22c, western imt cmy 
15@204ec, rolls 14@18c. 

Pennsylvania—At Pittsburg, Elgin prints 
2814@29c p lb, tubs 274%4.@28c, O and Pa emy 
25%@26c, dairy 18@20c, roll 16@17c.—At Phil- 
adelphia, extra Elgin and other separator 
emy 28c, firsts 25@274%4c, June make 19@23c, 
ladle 16@19c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, fancy Elgin cmy 
steady at.27%c p Ib, state cmy 23@24c, dairy 
144%,@15c.—At Columbus, cmy tubs  26c, 
prints 27c, dairy 15@16c. , 

Maryland—At Baltimore, market firm. 
Extra separdtor cmy 28c p lb, firsts 264%@ 
27c, extra gathered cmy 244%4.@25%c, firsts 
22%.@22lec, imt emy 20@22c, ladle 15@19c, 
dairy 21@24c. 

At Chicago, stock of all kinds in good 
demand at advanced prices. Extra cmy 26%c 
p lb, firsts 21@22%c, June cmy 20@20%c, 
choice dairy 21@22c, firsts 18c, ladles 15@l1lé6c, 
rolls 16c. 

At Boston, arrivals have been light and 
market firm at higher prices. Vt and N H 
cmy extra 261%4c p Ib, N Y 26@26%c, western 
26@2614c, firsts 23@25c, June make 18@22c, 
Vt dairy extra 22c, N Y 2ic, firsts 18@20c, 
western imt cmy 14@1ii7c, ladle 13@15c. 





Furs Shade Higher—A healthy trade in 
desirable furs is reported at leading mar- 
kets, and since the strong closing of the 
London sales prices have advanced some- 
what. Mink has sold well at Boston and 
nearly all lines firm at the advance. Fol- 
lowing table shows comparative prices of 
common to prime furs at the points indi- 
cated: 

PRICES OF NO 1 FURS PER PELT. 


Boston New York 

- Mink PPT ak, $1.00@ 4.00 
Muskrat, winter.... .11@ .13 .07@ «16 
eae rer err .35@ 1.00 .40@ 1.50 
Fox, grey............. -40@ .90 -50@ 1.25 
Fox, red............. 200@ 3.00 1.25@ 4.25 
CPs 6s hans SCRE 6.00@11.00 4.06@15.00 
eS -25@ .60 .25@ .75 
Skunk, black........ .75@ 1.25 -75@ 1.65 
OE. bd oendbnoavans 3.00@ 7.00 4.00@ 7.00 
Bear, fine black..... 10.00@22.00 10.00@30.00 
SE 0 no Hepes ene 3.50@ 7.00 3.00@ 8.00 
LYNE: cece pccecccvcaes ae 4 5.00@ 8.00 





A York State Grange Idea. 


A Chemung Patron asks “How can we 
wake up a tired grange?” Most farmers 


always turn out when there is a supper 
Get up a good chicken or oyster supper, 
for Patrons only, advertise it in the pa 
pers, and talk it to all the Patrons you can. 
Get a crowd of them there. Then have 
plenty of our beautiful grange melodies, 
enough so 50 to 100 can have part use ofa 
book. Invite in some good singers from 
neighboring granges. Then have two or 
three short but pointed humorous selec- 
tions. Let the fecturer give a ten-minute 
talk on the work he or she is.trying to do 
and ask for the assistance of members ac- 
cording to their ability. Get some pleasing, 
popular Patron, who can tell a good story, 
like Deputy Becker or Past State Lecturer 
Cole, to give a 15-minute address on whai 
the grange is doing in a national and state 
way, and the immense possibilities for 
work right at hoine locally. Follow this 
meeting with others with plenty of singing 
and a program not too deep for the mem- 
bers, yet solid and substantial, and the 
grange ought to improve. 


SAVE $10.--PER COW 


EVERY YEAR OF USE 
DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATORS 
Prices $50. - to $800.- 
“Alpha” and “Baby”’ styles. Send for Catalogue. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


RANDOLPH & CANAL STS., 74 CORTLANDT S8T., 
CHICACO. NEW YORK. 

















—— NO SPAVINS | 


The worst possible spavin can be curedin 

45 minutes. Ringbones, Curbs and 

just as quick. Not painful and never has 

failed. etailed information about this 

new method sent free to horse owners, la 
Write today. Askforpamphlet No, 82. 

Fleming bros., Chemists, Union Stock Yds., Chicago. 


























Mi a. s ca 
oney in Mining. 
43 CENTS will buy stock in one of the best 

per Share Tunnel and Mining propositions 
ever offered. The Buckeye Tunnel and Mining Co. 
own seven claims (about 30 aeres) at Georgetown, 
Colo., 34 mile from railroad and within 3000 feet of 
well known rich mines that have paid their millions, 
1200 feet of tunnel now completed and shows pay ore 
for over 100 feet. One thousand more feet of develop- 
ment brings you big returns and steady dividends. 
Capital stock 750,000 shares, par value $1.00, full paid 
and non-assessable. 475,000 shares in the treasury. 
A limited amount of treasury stock will be sold at 5¢ 
per share to thuse who come in at once. Your 
money back in 30 days if not satisfied. Particu- 
lars free. Address 


GRAY WARNER, 
FISCAL AGENT, 


Box 879, Denver, Colo, 














$8.00 


Buys delivered, an 800 tb. 
GOOD SCALE, 
On Wheels, 


PLATFORM 16 X 25 IN. 
Cast Steel pivots, carefully tem- 
. Accurate, durable, well 
ished, Other sizes and 
WAGON SCALES same ratio, 
For circulars address, 
JONES 
HE PAYS THE FREIGHT. 
BINGHAMTON, N. ¥. 











threshers, etc. 
Free catalogue 
ives all sizes. 
Weber Gas & 
Gasoline Enrine 


Co., Box et 
Kansas City, Mo. 











So Simple ‘%** you 
build them. Write 
for catalogue 


and special 
offer. 
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A conflagration exceeding the blaze which 
recently wiped out a large part of Water- 
bury, Ct,.swept, Paterson, N J, Sunday. It 
destroyed 25 entire blocks in the business 
center at a loss placed at $8,000,000 by early 
estimates. Doubtless final estimates will 
cut this down considérably. A gale fanned 
the flames into irresistible fury. Hight city 
buildings, five churches, six banks, five club 
houses, seven o:fice buildings, one theater, 
two newspapers, nearly 30 stores and many 
dwellings were destroyed. Many persons 
were injured, but there appears to have 
been small loss of life. 


Naval Constructor Hobson of Merrimac 
fame has been seeking retirement on pay 
on the ground of a bad state of his eyes, 
resulting from exposure in working on 
Spanish ships after the late war. He is 
credited with the desire to enter politics. 
His first appeal for retirement was turned 
down. 


There are indications that relations be- 
tween Japan and China are _ constantly 
growing more friendly and that the Chinese 
are inclined to adopt, in a measure, the 
ways of their progressive neighbors. The 
superintendent of the Nanking military col- 
lege is tc visit Japan with 30 students in 
order to study the system of education 
there. Japanese.advice is also being sought. 
It appears that so quietly as to hardly at- 
tract attention, Japanese diplomats are es- 
tablishing a friendly feeling between the 
two countries, and it is not unlikely that 
Japan may prove to be a very potent fac- 
tor in the opening of China. The dowager 
empress shows an increasing friendliness 
toward foreigners by granting privileges 
hitherto unknown. 


The newly created army war college to be 
located at Washington is to have as its first 
head Maj Gen S. B. M. Young. This college 
is a new departure in the United States 
army and is one of the pet ideas for the 
benefit of the service which Sec Root has 
long entertained. 


Gen Wood, governor of Cuba, has attract- 
ed some caustic criticism by his most re- 
cent effort to secure trade concessions for 
Cuba. To each senator he sent a personal 
letter stating Cuban conditions and his rea- 
sons for the views he has all along ex- 
pressed, and which are so well known. 
There has been talk of censuring him on 
the ground of attempting to influence leg- 
islation. However, it appears that Pres 
Roosevelt and Sec Root do not hold this 
view, and that there will be no reprimand 
for Gen Wood. 


Yokohama has again wrested the trade 
supremacy of Japan from Kobe. The read- 
justment is due largely to the unusual ac- 
tivity in the raw silk trade during the past 
year, Yokohama being thé chief city of ex- 
port in the silk trade. 


The conservative advice of Pres Mitchell 
of the United mine workers at a recent se- 
cret session fortunately prevailed, and the 
schedule of 1991 was reaffirmed. The strike 
element was very strong, but the wise coun- 
sel of Pres Mitchell turned the tide. He 
was seconded by Vice-Pres Lewis. 


Admiral Sampson has been placed on the 
retired list. Notifying him of his retire- 
ment, the department quoted a letter from 
the late Pres McKinley, in which the ad- 
miral is highly complimented and given 
full credit for his great services to his coun- 
try. Counsel for Sampson has submitted to 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


Farmers and Gardeners who are up with 
the times are increasing their production 
and decreasing labor by the use of the im- 
proved Iron Age implements for the farm 
and garden. The faults in the old-style 
combined tools have been overcome, and the 
greatest convenience, economy, lightness 
and durability that can be found in garden 
implements are now obtained in the Iron 
Age seed drills, wheel hoes, cultivators, 
plows and rakes as well as the larger Iron 
Age implements, horse hoes and cultivators, 
harrows, riding cultivators, both fixed and 
pivot wheel and the Improved Robbins. For 
information regarding the latest improve- 
ments and implements, write for the free 
Iron Age book for 1902, issued by the Bate- 
man manufacturing company, Box 132, 
Grenloch. N J. ‘ 
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Pres Roosevelt a protest against Admiral 
Schley’s latest brief, asking permission to 
submit proof that Sampson had not re- 
linquished command and was actually with- 
in signaling distance during the battle off 
Santiago. It appears that there is some 
foundation for the constantly recurring re- 
ports of a steady decline in his condition. 


Another royal visitor is likely to visit the 
United States shortly. Word comes from 
Rome that the Dowager Queen Margherita, 
widow of King Humbert, is planning to 
visit this country, traveling incognito un- 
der the name of Countess Stupinigi. The 
queen has always had a very friendly feel- 
ing for Americans, and has expressed a de- 
sire to see the wonders of the new country. 


Charles M. Schwab, president of the Unit- 
ed States steel corporation, who has been 
touring Europe, has managed to keep him- 
self very much in the public eye. Three 
times he has been received by royalty, the 
last time by King Edward. While at Monte 
Carlo his playing of the games attracted 
world-wide attention and indignant criti- 
cism and condemnation by the higher moral 
element in this country. 


The faith cure theory is not to be tol- 
erated in Germany. Kaiser William re- 
gards Christian science and spiritualism 
with the greatest displeasure. Hereafter 
all those taking part in spreading these 
doctrines will be excluded from the court. 


From all reports obtainable it appears 
that the British are gradually tightening 
their hold in South Africa, but the elusive 
De Wet has brought to naught an elabo- 
rate plan for his capture, breaking through 
the British lines when it seemed certain 
that he was trapped. . 


A sensation has been caused by the arrest 
of Dr C. A. Peabody of the city hospital 
of Worcester, Mass, charged with embez- 
zicement. Dr Peabody has been superintend- 
ent of the hospital for 20 years. The alleged 
stealings are supposed to have been going 
on tor many years and the total amount is 
not yet known, 


The state of Kansas has begun proceed- 
ings against the state of Colorado to re- 
strain the latter ir the use of water from 
he Arkansas river. The claim is made 
that 2,500,000 acres of Kansas land, valued 
at $50,000,000, is affected by the diversion of 
the waters of the river. Much of this land 
is owned by the state. . 


Venezuela appears hard pressed accord- 
ing to the latest reports. The revolution- 
ists show increasing activity. France has 


NEWS 


renewal 


refused to sign a protocol for a 
Venezuela 


of diplomatic relations until 
complies with certain conditions, much 
against her will, and her difficulty with 
Germany appears not to have been suffi- 
ciently cleared up yet to allow of the 
return of the German minister to Caracas. 


Our Veterinary Adviser. 


Our Veterinary Adviser, during the past 
year, answered 292 inquiries sent in by sub- 
scribers. These questions and therefore 
the replies, naturally vary widely and cover 
nearly all the diseases and other troubles 
common to farm animals. <A _ scrapbook, 
containing a collection of these veterinary 
items, would often prove timely. In stat- 
ing symptoms great care should be taken 
to report exactly every unusual condition 
of the animal. Attention to such details 
will aid the doctor to advise more intel- 
ligently. 


Sterility—B. M., New York, has some 
does that seem to be sterile. What can I 
feed them? Medicine is of little use in such 
cases. Feed oats, clover hay and _ roots, 
and allow them to run in a large place 
where they can get exercise. 

Abortion—C. L. B., New York, has a 
mare that has lost her foal before the pro- 
per time. Can anything be done to prevent 
this. Feed on good hay, oats and bran 
mashes, with regular exercise and she may 
be all right next time. 


Caked Udder—S. P., New York, has a eow 
that has one-half of her udder as hard as 
a rock. Give one dram iodide of potas- 
sium at a dose in a bran mash twice a day 
and continue for three weeks. Also mix 
two drams iodine with two ounces vase- 
line, rub on a little every third day and 
continue it for several months if needed. 


Hard Udder—cC. M. B., Pennsylvania, 
has a cow that has a sore teat, and that 
quarter of the udder is hard. Mix one 
dram iodine with one ounce vaseline and 
rub a little on the hard part every third 
day. -Also mix one ounce glycerin, 20 grains 
tannic acid and one ounce water, inject a 
little up the tube of the teat with a small 
syringe. : 


Hereford Record Ready—Volume 23 of 
the American Hereford Record, containing 
entries from 105,001 to 125,000, is being dis- 
tributed by Sec C. R. Thomas of Indepen- 
dence, Mo. It should be in the hands of 
every breeder of Herefords. 
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l Mail Box Tests. 


Tender hearted men should not serve on the 
committee. Each member should be furnished 
with «a heavy cluband 
a dose of nerve tonic. 


Before knocking the 
samples all over the 
hall, instruct janitors 
where to ship the re- 
mains of those that 
fall. If there 4s more 
than one survivor, it 
is a sign you are not 
hard hitters. Write to- 
day fordescription and 
prices. 


Bond Steel Post Co., 
Adrian, Mich. 
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TEEL TANKS Cylindrical Skeleton 
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Get strictly up-to-date Silos, fire, moisture, acid and frost 
roof, all manufactured under patents. This corporation 
8 installing the Co-operative Elevator Warehouse system 

throughout United States and England. Handles all 

Farm Grain, Feed and Supplies direct from Pro- 

ducer to Consumer. Agents Wanted. Write for cata. 

logues, Factories, Buffalo, N. Y., Chicago, Il!., Corbett, Md. 

Address, American Farm Corporation. Corbett, 

Md.; Coal_and tron Exchange, Buffalo. N. Y., 

or P. 0. Box 1765, New York. 
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The Little Frock Coat. 


By Eleanor M. Arms. 





[A story of special interest to parents.] 


I can’t imagine why that little coat was 
ever made, but Aunt Fanny was rich, and 
many things were possible in her family 
that were not possible in ours, so perhaps 
the little coat was worn by Ralph in a 
play or by Charley at some children’s party. 
At any rate it was of finest broadcloth, 

‘ satin lined,—a perfect little afternoon coat 
with covered buttons in front and little 
tail pockets behind, and if it had been the 
cloak of the black fairy it couldn’t have 
made one boy more unhappy. 

Aunt Fanny had a flock of boys and a 
big purse. Aunt Fanny’s brother Robert, 
my father, had two boys and one girl and 
a@ purse small out of all proportion # our 
needs. So every spring Aunt Fanny used 
to pack up a great box of light coats and 
trousers and straw hats; and every fall 
a box of overcoats and caps and more trou- 
sers which her boys had outgrown since 
last season, and some of which were sure 
to fit our boys with very little alteration. 

The year the little frock coat came was 
a bad one in our family. We children had 
all had measles’ and whooping cough, 
necessitating our having a doctor 
and a girl in the kitchen, and the 
boys had taken that time of all 
others to outgrow everything they pos- 
sessed. Now besides all this, there was to 
be a dancing school, and mother thought 
we must go, it was such a rare opportu- 
nity to have a teacher from Boston. S§o 
when the box from Aunt Fanny was big- 
ger than usual, mother looked glad enough. 
But when the cover was knocked off and 
we all stood round ready to grab some- 
thing as soon as we could get our hands 
in, what was our surprise to behold a 
carpet! Now ordinarily a carpet would 
have seemed the best thing in the world, 
for our parlor carpet was worn white in 
places, and the sitting room carpet was 
darned within an inch of its life, and the 
dining room had no carpet at all; but with 
dancing school ahead and two boys out at 
elbows, a carpet seemed aie superfiuity. 
Mother found the letter and we all sat on 
the floor while she read it. 

Aunt Fanny was sending us their old 
drawing room carpet because she was sure 
that out of so many yards, enough could 
be found to cover our small parlor beau- 
tifully. She said she thought the boys 
must be heartily tired of other people’s 
clothes, so this year almost everything was 
for Ruth. 

At this point we all dumped the carpet 
out and unearthed some dresses of thibet 
and cashmere, some little ruffled collars, 
a crumpled India muslin, a box of hand- 
kerchiefs for the boys,—and the little black 
frock coat! 

I was the one to pull it out, and we all 
shouted with glee, and when I put it on and 
shook out -.one of the new handkerchiefs 
and put it into the tail pocket, the boys 
fairly rolled on the floor, and then got up 
and tried it on themselves. Bobby’s little 
fat fingers only came to the ends of the 
sleeves, but Edgar—to its. everlasting 
shame be it spoken—that wretched little 
coat fitted Edgar as though it had been 
made for him. Such a neat little back, such 
perfect shoulders, we dubbed him “Doctor” 
on the spot, and the name stuck to him 
long after the coat had been banished to 
the attic. 

Well the new carpet was carefully fitted 
and put down, and the parlor greatly im- 
proved thereby. And the old parlor carpet 
went into the sitting room and made us feel 
as though we were visiting for days. And 
the old sitting room carpet was cut up and 
sewed together and appeared as a very re- 
spectable drugget for our dining room. And 
Wwe were all greatly pleased with these 
changes. But the question of dancing school 
still hung in the balance. The first of May 
the lessons would begin. 

Five dollars apiece for. ten lessons isn’t 
a very large sum, but $15 seemed a great 
deal of money that year.’ Father said we 
could, very well wait till another _ time. 
Mother said there would never be such a 
good teacher again. Edgar’ was crazy to 
go bécause all the boys and girls in his 
school were going. Father said, “Very well, 
let Edgar and Ruth go,” but neither Edgar 
nor I wanted.to go without Bob. Comical 
little near-sighted Bobby must be taught to 

idance and make bows, and then perhaps 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


he wouldn’t tumble over everything in his 
way and run up to everybody and look into 
their faces to see if he knew them. 

We children talked it over among our- 
selves, and we talked it over with mother, 
and we talked it over so much that father 
said he was thankful business would take 
him away for the next six weeks so he 
could escape the final settlement. He said 
if we could manage, all right, but he was 
not able to do anything about it. 

One day when we came home from school 
mother looked very bright. She said she 
had a plan. She didn’t tell us what the 
plan was, but she asked for all our banks, 
and that night she sent the money for our 
lessons to Mrs Bradford, who was getting 
up the class. 

On the afternoon of the day dancing 
school was to begin, all our things to wear 
were laid out on our beds. I examined my 
freshly ironed blue linen lawn with much 
interest. The boys were late home from 
pasture and mother was brushing my hair 
when Edgar and Bobby wem up to dress. 

In two minutes we heard a howl from 
Edgar’s room. Mother went right on braid- 
ing my pigtails and said nothing, but I 
saw the queerest expression come over her 
eyes as I watched it in the glass. 

Pretty soon Edgar came tearing into my 
room, holding up that little black frock 
coat. “Do you think,” he fairly screamed, 
“do you think I’ll wear that thing?” 

“You’ll have to,” said mother, calmly, ‘‘or 
stay at home.” 

Well, Edgar stormed, and finally cried, 
big boy as he was, but at last he set forth 
with us, arrayed in that awful coat, and 
a more wretched mortal may I never 
behold. 

I can see him now, standing in line with 
ten other boys while the teacher, holding 
aside her skirt, displayed a pair of little 


high-heeled boots and counted, “One, two, 
three,” and those awkward half-gsuown 
boys giggling and elbowing each other, 


heeled and toed to the count. I can see 
Billy and Tom in their smart new coats. I 
can see Harry and Jim in their badly fit- 
ting jackets. I cam see little Bob in his 
buttoned-up blouse, and Freddy Bradford 
in his blue velveteen, but clearer than all 
stands out in my memory a solemn morti- 
fied face above a little black frock coat. 

Of course everybody had his joke. The 
boys called him “‘Grandther” and ‘‘Doctor,”’ 
and asked him who his tailo: was, and got 
a good pounding next day for it, tob, I am 
obliged to confess. For Edgar didn’t bow 
to fate, by any means! The girls were not 
so bad, for Edgar was a good dancer, and 
at the end of the quarter the only boy who 
could reverse or waltz at all without count- 
ing audibly, “One two three, four five six.” 

Sometimes the parents would come in 
and sit on the settees along the side of the 
hall and watch their offspring with much 
pride. How Edgar dreaded those visitors! 
First one would turn te another, and then 
they would both smile, and Edgar knew 
they were talking about him, anc his face 
would turn a deep brick red, and a very 
unbecoming expression would blaze up in 
his gray eyes. 

Once the poor lad hid his old jacket un- 
der the lilac bush and wore that, but it 
was so shabby he didn’{ try it again. At 
the seventh lesson Miss Frances announced 
that the: term would close with a-grand 
ball. .Then all the girls clapped and the 
boys grinned, all except Edgar—he turned 
pale. Parade that coat before two or three 
hundred people? He’d die first! 

Miss Frances saw and understood. ‘Now 
we will have a waltz,”’ she said to the mu- 
sicians, and as the violin struck into the 
plantive whine of ‘‘When the Leaves Begin 
to Fall,” she drew Edgar from the line, and 
as he steered her fearfully down the hall, 
she poured a little balm upon his smarting 
pride, 

“You are my very best pupil,’”’ she said, 
as they dodged a clumsy youth and gained 
a clear space. ‘‘You won’t fail me at the 
ball, will you?’”’ 

Edgar: made no reply. 

“You see,’ she went on, “I want you to 
lead the little german with me that night; 
will .you?” 

“Oh, Miss Frances, I 
poor. boy. , 

“Yes you can.--I-shall depend upon you. 
Now go and dance with Ruth and Pil 
take Harry.” So Edgar told me all about 
it. 

Just the next to the last lesstbn before the 
ball father had come home, and he and Mr 
Bradford were going by when the music 
struck up for a polka. 


can’t,” cried the 
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Are Quick to See 


Good Doctors are Quick to See and 
Appreciate Real Merit in 
New Medicines. 


Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are a discov- 
ery of great value to the medical profession 
and the public. They are an unfailing spe- 





cific in all cases of dyspepsia and disordered 
digestion. Almost everybody’s digestion is 
disordered more or less, and the commonest 
thing they do for it is to take some one of 
the inany so-called blood purifiers, which in 
many cases are merely strong cathartics. 
Such things are not needed. If the organs 
are in a clogged condition, they need only a 
little help and they will right themselves. 
Cathartics irritate the sensitive linings of 
the stomach and bowels and often do more 
harm than good. 

Purging is not what is needed. The thing 
to do is to put the food in condition to be 
readily digested and assimilated. Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets do this perfectly. They 
partly digest what is eaten and give the 
stomach just the help it needs. They stim- 
ulate the secretion and excretion of the di- 
gestive fluids and relieve the congested 
condition of the glands and membranes. 
They put the whole digestive system in 
condition to do its work. When that is 
done you need take no more tablets, unless 
you eat what does not agree with you. 
Then take one or two tablets—give them 
needed help and you will have no trouble. 

It’s a common sense medicine and a com- 
mon sense treatment and it will cure every 
time. Not only cure the disease but cure 
the cause. Goes about it in a perfectly 
sensible and scientific way. 

We have testimonials enough to fill a 
book, but we don’t publish many of them. 
However— 

Mrs. E. M. Faith of Byrd’s Creek, Wis., 
says: “I have taken all the Tablets I got 
of you and they have done their work well 
in my case, for I feel like a different person 
altogether. I don’t doubt if I had not got 
them I should have been at rest by this 
time.”’ 

H. E. Willard, Onslow, Ia., says: ‘Mr. 
White of Canton, was telling me of your 
Dyspepsia Tablets curing him of Dyspepsia 
from which he had suffered for eight.years. 
As I am a sufferer myself I wish you to 
send me a package by return mail.” 

Phil Brooks, Detroit, Mich., says: “Your 
dyspepsia cure has worked wonders in my 
case. I suffered for years from dyspepsia 
but am now entirely cured and enjoy life 
as I never have before. I gladly recommend 
them.” 

It will cost 50c. to find out just how much 
Stuart's Dyspepsia Tablets will help you. 
Try them—that’s the best way to decide. 

All druggists sell them. A little book on 
stomach diseases will be mailed free by 
addressing F. A. Stuart.Co., Marshall, Mich. 
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that?’’ asked father. 
’* said Mr Bradford. 
“do they allow 
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“Why, what's 

“Dancing school, 

“Oh, yes,” said father; 
visitors?” 

“T guess so; let’s go up.” 

So up they came. I spied father at the 
door and found a chance to introduce him 
to Miss Frances. 

Miss Frances smiled and said, ‘“‘I.have 
asked Edgar to lead the german with me 
at the ball.” 

“Edgar?” said father; “is he here? I 
don’t see him. Oh, is that—what under the 
canopy has the boy got on?” 

“T hastily explained. “You see, he had 
to give up dancing school or else give up 
his new suit. He has worn it all the term.” 

A funny look came into father’s eyes. 
“Well,” he said, “he looks very well, I’m 
sure,” and then he and Mr Bradford went 
away. 

When he got 
about the class. 

“I’m glad you went 
hadn’t the courage.” 

“Didn’t want to see Edgar making a guy 
of himself, did you?” 

“No, I didn’t. I'm glad he 
didn’t believe he would do it.” 

“It takes more grit for a boy of that age 
to make himself ridiculous than you can 
imagine, wife. I wish I could do something. 
I don’t see it yet. But it’s too bad.” 

For the next two weeks we were in a 
tumult of excitement. Mother was busy all 
the time sewing on a little white sailor suit 
for Bobby and that Indian muslin for me. 
Father was in Boston again. Everybody 
seemed to forget about Edgar. I felt sure 
something would come of that visit to danc- 
ing school, but I didn’t dare raise any hopes 
in Edgar's heart, though mine ached for 
him. 

Two days before the ball, a big square 
box arrived from a Boston tailor, addressed 
to Edgar, and containing a beautiful dark 
blue suit of an unmistakable cut, and the 
next day another box, this also for Edgar. 
The last contained a dress shirt, silk stock- 
ings, pumps, tie, gloves,—every little ele- 
gance which would be required by her 
grown-up son. And again we all sat on the 
floor while mother read the letter. 

“T had a flying visit from your father last 
week, Edgar,” she wrote. “He came to ask 
what a boy should wear who was to lead 
the german at a dancing school ball. We 
got Godfrey to make out the list. (1 felt 
sure you were just Ralph’s size), and I 
persuaded your father to let us add the lit- 
tle things while he ordered the suit (the 
cuff buttons Godfrey adds at the last min- 
ute—don't lose them). I am proud to think 
you are such a good dancer.” 

Not a word about anybody’s wearing a 
hideous little frock coat for eight lessons! 
No heroics for Aunt Fanny! But she was 
there the night of the ball, and sat- with 
father and mother, and I saw them all ex- 
change glances and smile, when the soft 
music of the waltz began (we had a truly 
orchestra for the ball) and Edgar crossed 
the hall, made his bow and led Miss 
Frances out for the ribbon dance. He 
looked so handsome, so happy, he danced 
so gracefully and with such an air of be- 
ing always well dressed, that I think from 
that moment the little frock coat was blot- 
ted from his memory, as I took care it 
should be from his sight. 

I found it the other day tucked away in 
a trunk. Even the moths had avoided it, 
and as I gave it a spiteful little shake, the 
tails bobbed out just as they did that night 
when Edgar first wore it at dancing school. 


home, father told mother 
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The inch plants that run all over the 
garden in summertim will grow with equal 
rapidity in the house in winter. Last au- 
tumn I took mine from the garden, and 
after breaking i into a number of pieces 
I put them all in a jar of water and placed 
it on the window sill in the sun. When the 
water lowered I put in fresh until the jar 
became full. Sometimes I added a pinch 
of phosphate. In December it nearly 
touched the floor. If placed in a wide- 
necked bottle, and hung back of a picture, 
a pretty effect may be obtained by allow- 
ing it to tra’ over the picture.—[Veritas. 





A FINE KIDNEY REMEDY. 

Mr A. S. Hitchcock, East Hampton, Ct 
(the clothier), says if any sufferer from kid- 
ney or.bladder disease will write him he 
will tell them what he used. He has noth- 
ing to sell or give, only directs you to a 
a home eure that does the work.— 
Adv. 
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The Southeast Sugar Place. 


JOHN MERVIN HULL- 


I’m weary of my daily walk on asphalt and 
concrete. 

I want to feel the crunchin’ crust once more 
beneath my. feet. 

“A princely home,” the papers say, I have 
with daughter Ruth— 

But in Vermont ’tis sugar time! I’m home- 
sick, that’s the truth! 

The Southeast sugar place, I know, begins 
to feel the sun; 

It slopes jest right to take the warmth and 
give an early run. 

I want to see the maples stand knee deep 
in spotless snow; 

It always seems so strange to me what makes 
the new sap flow 

I want to see the syrup boil, 
fragrant steam 

And have old times come back to me, jest like 

a happy dream. 

The Soutiteast sugar place was ours when I 
was but a lad, 

And every sugar time I tried to tap more 
trees than dad. 

And when I beat him he was pleased. ‘Wal, 
that’s the kind¥’ says he. 

“When I give out, there’ ll be a man to take 
the farm for me! 

And once a year the boys and girls in 
deestrick number ten 

Would come to help us sugar off, and things 
went lively then. 

We scraped the syrup from the pan with 
paddies made of wood, 

We stirred it into maple cream that tasted 
mortal good; 

We poured it ali along the snow, a golden, 
luscious rill, 

And each one took a yard or two and ate it 
with a will. 

And when the midnight moon was bright and 
it was time to go, 

I asked Amanda Dodge to walk with me 
across the snow. 

At first she tossed her head and laughed, and 
hid behind a tree, 

But when a good old bear slouched by, she 
clung close, close to me; 

And so before we reached her home, Amanda 
spoke the word, 

Jest one short word, the sweetest that my 
ears have ever heard. 

For more than fifty years we lived together on 
the farm, 

And every sugar time for us contained an 
extra charm; 

And when our little blue- -eyed Ruth came 
down with us to dwe 

"Twas when the maples gave their sap and 
buds began to swell. 

And now Amanda peaceful lies at rest on 
Zion’s hill, 

Jest opposite our sugar place, 
calm and still. 

And when at last the peace of death shall 
rest upon my face, 

They’ll lay me by Amanda, near the Southeast 
sugar place. 


and smell the 


where all is 


I’m sorry I didn’t see you at 
church yesterday, Tummas. 

Tummas: Weel, ye see, it was siccan a 
wet day it wisna fit tae turn oot a dog in. 
But I sent the wife. sir. 


Minister: 


Giant Flowering Caladium 
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Tom and Phebe, 


T. W. BURGESS. 





There are some little friends of mine 
with whom I wish everyone would become 
acquainted. I write “would” instead of 
“could,” because almost anyone with the 
inclination can if they will make the first 
advances. These little friends of mine are 
very social and will meet you halfway. 
They are demure little people in black and 
gray, with grayish white vests, and wear 
black caps. Learned men of science have 
a funny way of often saddling the smallest 
creatures with the longest names, as if 
to make amends for their lack of stature. 
So to science these little people are known 
as Parus Atricapillus, but I, being familiar 
with them, know them as Tom and Phebe, 
while you probably know of them as black- 
capped titmouse or chickadee. 

Now it is out. and doubtless you are say- 
ing, “Pooh! I know the chickadees!’ Do 
you? Very likely some of you do, but I 
think I am safe in asserting that more do 
not. Have you ever conversed with them? 
Have you ever talked to them or let them 
talk to you? , 

Of all the feathered folk who spend the 
winter in the north, these little roly-poly, 
downy gymnasts are the happiest, bright- 
est and most social. Always busy, they 
are always merry. Every twig and branch 
must be thoroughly inspected by those 
tiny, bright, beadlike eyes for the minute 
eggs and larvae which help to constitute 
their diet. 

How rapidly they flit, now in the weeds 
and now hanging head downward and 
taking a sip of water from the drop on 
the tip of the tiny icicle pendent from a 
twig! And all the time their cheerful 
“chicadee-dee-dee” greets you. Now they 
are too busy to more than chirp, and anon 
one stops long enough to catch his breath 
and chirrup just the suggestion of a lay, 
a little throaty apology for a song which 
somehow always seems to me like the bub- 
bling over of joyousness from a full heart. 
But if you would know more of Tom Tit- 
mouse, whistle softly two notes high 
pitched, with the first note rising: ‘“‘Phe- 
be” or ‘“pee-wee.” Instantly Tom _ will 
reply. and if it be toward the mating sea- 
son, he will become so much in earnest 
that you will not be able to keep up with 
him, and he will come so close that you 
can almost put your hand on him. By 
calling him regularly every day and 
putting out a few cracked nuts or a bit of 
suet or a bone with a little meat left on, 
he will soon admit you to good fellowship 
and will unhesitatingly feed from your 
hand. 

Of all the birds who gladden our long 
winters there is none of so cheery a dispo- 
sition as the chickadee. No matter how 
cold the day, he will come out to greet you 
as you walk and chase away the bugbear 
of depression. I am never lonely when one 
of these feathered sprites is within calling 
distance. 





The Apology. 


CANADIAN AUNTY. 





Reading how Chatterbox and Moccasin 
Bill swiped things reminds me of some of 
my own deeds down in 
Dear old Missouri, the land of my birth, 
The dearest and best on the face of the 

earth. 

I am now an old lady, but the memories 
of those days often come back. In the lit- 
tle village where I lived was an old man 
we children were all afraid of. He. went 
by the name of Old Con Douraty, and grew 
the best peaches we ever tasted, but was 
so stingy that he would never give any to 
us. So two of my girl friends and I planned 
that the first time we saw his old ox team 
on the street we would swipe some of his 
peaches. 

One evening, just as we were coming 
home from school, we saw the ox team 
standing by a grocery store, so we started 
on a run and soon reached the back fence. 
There we stopped and planned- how to pro- 
ceed. One of the girls was to climb the 
tree, the other one to watch, and I was to 
receive and hide the stolen fruit. I had on 
a new gingham dress with a full, loose- 
front waist, and as the peaches fell, I 
Picked them up and slipped them in the 
neck of my dress. I had hidden away about 
a dozen, when the girl watching said, “Here 





he comes.” I looked and there was the old 7 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


man; not a hundred yards from me, hold- 
ing his two dogs. I started to run one way 
and the other girls in the opposite direc- 
tions, but the old man kept after me. When 
I reached the fence my trouble began. I 
would have gone through all right but for 
all those*peaches; as it was, the peaches 
and I were soon wedged in that fence. 
With a mighty effort I squeezed through, 
but my peaches were in a pulp, and oh, my 
new dress! And what would mother say? 
and what would mother do? 

I was soon out of his reach, but by that 
time the fuzz on the peaches, which had 
been ‘pressing against my neck, had begun 
to take effect, and of all the itching and 
burning! I knew I must tell mother, so I 
started for home with a sad heart and a 
waist full of mashed peaches. I overtook 
the girls, and they laughed, and I felt like 
Chatterbox did toward her friend. I was 
soon home, and to face my dear mother 
Was no easy task. She was very much pro- 
voked about the dress,-and when I told her 
how my neck burned and itched, she said, 
“You should have thought of that before.” 
She soon had me washed and a clean dress 
on me. “Now,” she said, “you put on your 
sunbonnet and come with me.” I started 
out the door and I said, ‘‘Where are you 
going to take me, mamma?” “I am going 
to take you down to apologize to Mr 
Douraty.” “Well, that was worse than fuzz 
on my neck. I went because I knew I 
must, and mother told him she had a very 
naughty little girl and was so sorry to 
think I would do such a thing. Then he 
went and gathered a basketful of the 
peaches and gave them to me to take home, 
so I had the laugh on the girls. If the 
monster gets this letter I hope some of the 
fuzz will get in his throat and choke him, 
but if he doesn’t, I may some day tell you 
more of my girlhood days. 


ee 


I have 10 hens of my own and get from 
four to five eggs a day. I think Johnny 
Calden, the money maker, is all right. I 
know what it is to weed onions, because my 
father raises them. He raised a few over 25 
bushels this year. Will some of the young 
folks please give a good game for school for 
15 or more scholars. The boys in school call 
me—[Will, New York. 

I have a bay colt one year old named 
Babe, and I milk four cows and send the 
milk to the creamery. I go to school and am 
14 years old and raise pigeons.—[Chester 
Gilmore, 

I go to high school, and expect too try 
the regent’s examination next week. I am 
left-handed and cannot write at all with my 
other hand.—[Nina, New York. 





Mrs Kidd: Why, Willie, what are you 
doing to Horace? 

Willie: Playing doctor. 

Mrs Kidd: But you are frightening him 
awfully.” 

Willie: Yes; I’m the doctor! 





“Yes,” said the newly-elected member 
of congress from the back woods, “I shall 
give my daughter every educational ad- 
vantage. As soon as my wife and I get to 
Washington we are going to put Jennie 
into the Smithsonian Institute.” 





GATARRH CAN BE CURED. 


Catarrh is a kindred ailment of consumption, long 
considered incurable; and yet there is one remedy that 
will positively cure eatarrh in any of its stages. For 
many years this remedy was used by the late Dr. 
Stevens, a widely noted authority on all diseases of 
the throat and lungs. Having tested its wonderful cura- 
tive powers in thousands of cases, and desiring to relieve 
human suffering, I will send free of charge to all suf- 
ferers from Catarrh, Asthma, Consumption, and nervous 
diseases, this recipe, in German, French or English, 
with full directions for preparing and using. Sent by 
mail by addressing, with stamp, naming this paper, W. 
A. Noyes, 847 Powers Block, Rochester, N. Y. 
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HAVE YOU GOT 
RHEUMATISM? 


You Can be Cured; FREE 


A Scientific Discovery Which will 
Revolutionize the Treatment of 
Rheumatism. 





Tt is now possible to be cured of any form. 
of rheumatism without having your stomach 
turned upside down or being half choked to 
death and made to vomit, and every sufferer 
from rheumatism should welcome this new 
and marvelous discovery with open arms and 
give it an thonest trial. John A. Smith, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., hit upon a combination of 
drugs and is generous enough to send it free 
to every sufferer who writes at_once. It is a 
home treatment and will not keep you from 
your work. ° 


As you know if you’ve tried them, every 
so-calléd rheumatic remedy on the market to- 
day, except this genuine cure, will cause you 
violent stomach pains and vomiting, and some 
of them are so dangerous they will cause 
heart trouble. And the worst of it is they 
never cure. When a person has rheumatism 
the constitution is so run down that he should 
be very careful what he puts into his stomach. 

It therefore gives me pleasure to present a 
remedy that will cure every form and variety 
of rheumatism without one single unpleasant 
feeling. That remedy is 


“GLORIA TONIC.” 

Before I decided to tell the world about the 
discovery of “Gloria Tonic’’ I had it tried on 
hospital and sanitarium patients with perfect 
success. But some people never will believe 
anything until they know it from experience, 
so the best and quickest way is for you to. 
write me that you want to be cured and I will 
send you a box of “Gloria Tonic’”’ free of cost. 
No matter what your form of rheumatism is— 
acute, chronic, muscular, inflammatory, de- 
formant, sciatic, neuralgic, gout, lumbago, 
ete., “Gloria Tonic’ will surely cure you. 
not mind if other remedies have failed you, 
nor mind if doctors say you are incurable. 
Mind no one but write me to-day sure. “Gloria 
Tonic’ will stop those aches and pains, those 
inflammations and deformities, and cure you 
so that life will again be worth living. his 
offer is not for curiosity seekers, but is made 
to rheumatics only. To them I will send ‘“‘Glo- 


-ria Tonic’’ free. 


Never before has a remedy been so highl 
indorsed as “Gloria Tonic.’”’ Among the emi- 
nent people who recommend it and say it will 
positively cure rheumatism is 


DR. QUINTERO, of the eye of 
Venezuela, whose indorsement of Gloria 
Tonic bears the official seal of the United 
States Consulate. 


THE HEALTH DEPARTMENT of Lon- 
don, England, prior to sending it into the 
country made a thorough investigation of 
its ingredients with the result that it is 
admitted without any restriction; thus it 
cannot contain poisons or worthless drugs. 


A MEDICAL JOURNAL writes: Gloria 
Tonic possesses all the qualities desired to 
alter the uric acid and thus create a new 
epoch in the practice of medicine. 


If you are a sufferer send your name to-day 


and by return mail you will receive “Gloria 
Tonic’’ and also the most elaborate book ever 
gotten up on the subject of Rheumatism, ab- 
solutely free. It will tell you all about your 
case. ou get “Gloria Tonic’’ and this won- 
derful book at the same time, both free, so let 
me hear from you at once and soon you will 
be cured. Address, 

JOHN A. SMITH, 3515 Germania Bldg., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., U. S. A. 





SE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS.... 

will confer a favor upon the advertiser and the 

publishers by stating that they saw the adver. 
tisement in this journal. 











DO YOU SHOOT? 


If you do you should send your name and address on a postal card for a 


WINCHESTER 


GUN CATALOGUE. 


iT’S FREE. 


Itillustrates and describes all the different Winchester Rifles, Shotguns and 
Ammunition, and contains much valuable information. Send at once to the 


+ Winchester Repeating Arms Co., 





New Haven, Conn, 
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An Immortal Song. 


MARY M- CURRIER. 
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* A poet labored patiently and long 
On (as he trusted) an immortal song. 
His little + disturbed him with her play, 
And angrily he sent the child away. 


The poem was completed and forgot,— 

E’en by the poet’s friends remembered not. 

But the harsh words thetender-hearted maid 

Bore in her breast till she in dust was laid! 
- I 


My Grandfather’s Garden. 


H. ANNETTE POOLE. 


My grandmother had nothing at ail to 
@o with it, for she had died in her early 
matronhood, and though she had a suc- 
cessor, it was always my grandfather who 
took sole care of the garden. 

When I first knew it in my childhood 
(and I knew it until long after I was 
2 Wife and mother), my grandfather 
seemed to me a very old man. I suppose 
he was really only middle-aged when he 
used to invite my six-year-old self to walk 
with him down Pea lane and up Bean alley 
and back by way of Cucumber street. 

To get to the garden we went out of the 
back door, down some stone steps, across 
a sloping path and down some more stone 
steps. Then we were at the brook, with its 
little plank bridge, and off to the right a 
group of Canada plums, exquisitely sweet 
when in blossom and worth visiting when 
the red fruit could be picked up out of the 
peppermint which fringed the bank of the 
brook. 

Just across the brook was an enormous 
elm, and close by were the beehives, for 
my grandfather and all his sons were 
learned in bee lore and were authority for 
miles around. Down the green slope we 
went to the garden gate, which was always 
to be kept carefully closed against errant 
biddies, or other obnoxious things, biped or 
quadruped. 

Once in the inclosure there was always 
something new to be seen. Queer shaped 
varieties of peppers, cherry, bell, bird, cow- 
horn in glowing reds and yellows. “I rode 
ten miles to get the seed of this,’’ he would 
say. “And right over here are a few hills 
of a new potato. These peas are said to be 
earlier‘ than any we ever had, and I guess 
they will be. They look like it. And there 
is another kind of cucumbers. And see 
these squashes. I never had any like them 
vefore. Yes, the Golden Sweets are going 
to do pretty well. I guess they’ll be some 
smaller than cartwheels. I took up some 

leurisy root this spring and set it over 

n this corner,” leading the way to a clump 
of orange milkweed. “And this is hore- 
hound, and here is wormwood and this is 
tansy. I keep a little sweet marjoram here 
along with the sage for the turkey stuffing. 
And this is meetin’ seed. They call it cara- 
Way now. I can see my mother now with 
her clean handkerchief in her hand and her 
meetin’ seed and her little nosegay of June 
pinks and sbuthernwood. Here they are, 
right here. She was ’most a hundred when 
she died, and «she always kept her knit- 
ting by her, because she said it ‘looked so 
shif'less to be idle if anybody came in.’ ” 

There were long rows of currant bushes, 
red and white and black, the last with their 
slightly musky odor, to be made into jelly 
for sore throat. And in one corner was a 
Missouri currant kept for its spicy yellow 
bloom. For the garden was not entirely 
given over to vegetables. There were 
clumps of copper-colored “day lily,’’ and the 
Sweet lemon lily and tiger lily and the old 
white Madonna lily. 

There was a great clump of _§ scarlet 
lychnis, “London pride’ my grandfather 
called it, and blue spider-wort, and pink 
yarrow, and a mat of moss pink, and spikes 
of flowering almond. There were crimson 
peonies and columbines, purple and white, 


and a wild one brought from a rocky ledge. 
There were old-fashioned roses, yellow and 
pink and white. There were great white 
poppies, pink-tipped and scarlet ones, with 
all the petals carefully saved and dried 
for possible need. There was a hop vine 
growing up a mast-like pole; there was 
yellow colt’s-foot good for a cough; there 
was Indian turnip, whose corms were valu- 
abie for the same purpose. There were 
Damson plums for preserving and a Seckel 
pear tree and a Flemish Beauty, copiously 
watered to keep the fruit from cracking. 

There were wonderful sweet williams, 
such as nobody had -until my grandfather 
gave them the seed, for he was generous 
with his treasures. Catnip and boneset could 
be had for the gathering, but he liked to 
have a little in the garden, “so as to be 
handy.”’ 

Yellow saffron and crimson balm grew 
side by side, both “good for sickness.’’ The 
full orange and lemon marigolds made a 
lotion for burns or sprains when steeped 
in- alcohol. Pink and white sweet peas and 
“gardeners’ garters” were pretty for the 
vases on the foreroom mantel, and the 
feathery asparagus Was for the flies 
to light on. 

There was a row of “frost peaches,’’ whose 
laden boughs had usually to be propped up. 
Of course there was a quince .bush and a 
few gooseberries. This outside row of sweet 
corn was a new sort sent him from a dis- 
tance, and the plum and pear and cherry 
tomatoes in both red and yellow increased 
the variety. Year by year for more than 
a generation, something new was added, 
and inferior varieties discarded. At the 
annual agricultural fair he was sure to 
have some surprises, something no one knew 
he had, to challenge competition. It might 
be a mammoth sunflower, or a hitherto 
unknown potato. It might be the biggest 
vase of asters, or the largest onion ever 
seen in the county. Every year his neigh- 
bors wondered what ‘‘Uncle Joe would have 
this time,”’ for he was Uncle Joe to every- 
body in town 

In a sense the whole farm was his garden, 
for he had a name for everything that 
grew, and knew its properties, medicinal, 
edible or harmful. As wild flower after wild 
flower came into blossom he came home 
from the field or forest, swamp or riverside, 
with the blossoms in his hand. He knew 
just when it was time to gather the arethu- 
sa, which he called swamp pink, the pink 
azalea, the cardinal flower, the gentian 
and all the-rest of the floral host. As if 
he had made an appointment to meet the 
first one he went straight to the spot where 
it grew, and brought home a_ specimen 
before anyone else had thought of it. 
Every herb was gathered and put into the 
attic at the proper time. He brought in the 
first wintergreens, or checkerberries, or wild 
strawberries. Not one of the children could 
get ahead of him with blueberry or huckle- 
berry. The first wild rose bloomed and the 
first bittersweet opened its orange pod for 
him. His granddaughters were teachers 
and botanists of repute, but it was their 
grandfather who brought them the rarest 
and most inaccessible blossoms, those which 
perhaps made them proud of their region. 
He lived till long past four score and ten, 
and tilled his garden and gloried in its 
products so long as he lived. His descend- 
ants are numerous and widely scatteréd, 
but I have never known one, man or 
woman, who had not an abiding love of a 
garden. 

ee 


Sponge Taffy—Two cups brown sugar, 2 
cups table molasses, 1 tablespoon vinegar, 
1 cup cold water. Place all on fire. Boil 
till brittle when tried in water, then add 
1 teaspoon soda dissolved in 1 teaspoon hot 
water. It will make the whole effervesce. 
Pour at once in a greased tin, and when 
cool, cut in squares.—[E. G. F 








FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 


e 
Musical Instruments 
Do you want a Guitar, Mandolin, 
SPEGI AL Violin, Cornet, Banjo, Flute or other 


instrament? ? You ean obtain specia! 

OFFER ! valne this season by purchasing the 
new soca & Healy makes. ere is 
nothing to compare with them in price or quality. Ask 
our local music dealer for them; if he does not keep 
= write today for catalog and ask for Complete 
dbook of Musical } Ry pane ¢ free. You 


btai 1 d satisfactic 
TESA TERE os Adame Ste CHIGAGG. 


“CONSUMPTION 


CAN POSITIVELY BB 


CURED.” 


SO STATED BY THE FAMOUS 


DR. ROBERT HUNTER OF NEW YORK. 


Consumption, Bronchitis, Chronic Pneu- 
monia and Catarrh can positively be cured 
by Dr. Robert Hunter’s method of treat- 
ment, by which the curative drugs are in- 
troduced directly into the Bronchial tubes 
and lungs by inhalation and not put into 
the stomach, where they become useless. 

Readers of the American Agriculturist can 
receive absolutely free by mail, postage 
paid, a book explaining the causes, symp- 
toms and treatment of the various bron- 
chial and lung diseases by addressing the 
Dr. Robert Hunter Association, 117 West 
45th Street, New York City. 

TESTIMONIALS: 


Mr, A. L. Peer, 179 Washington street, Newark, N. J., 
Says: “I had 27 hemorrhages and lost 50 pounds in weight; 
I was cured by Dr. Hunter’s treatment.” 

Mr. Will E. Wright, care of Y. M. C. A, Portland, 
Oregon, says: “It is simply wonderful what your medi- 
cime has done for my mother and myself. Have never been 
better in my life urge all who mention they have ca- 
tarrh or lung trouble to take your treatment. 








TO A LIMITED NUMBER. 

The Trustees are ready to consider applica- 
tions for the Free Scholarships for 1902. 
Courses offeredin Mechanical, Le ctrical, Sta- 
tionary, Marine, Locomotive and Textile Engi- 

neering ; H. Ventilation and Plumbing ; 
Mechanical Drawing. Handbook on request. 
‘CAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE, R 
(Chartered by the th of Massachusetts, ) 
BOSTON, MASS., ¢. S.A. 


TELEGRAPHY 
caPn::-"-= 


Positions guemateeé. Enclose stamp for fall 
particulars. 0. W. DOWELA, Supt., Hieksville, 0. 


AVE 15 to75 PER CENT 
ee oe ms ote bY at selecting then tery ut our 
tains 16, Book only 1 
. The Only Mail ye Drag House 
ithe World.” HELLER CHEMICAL CO.,Dept. A Chicago,tll. 
book free 


A N T 48-page 
3 highest references 


W.T. FITZGERALD & CO., Washington, D.C, 


Gash for REAL ESTATE 


2 matter by a it is. Send de- 
6 — and ca: rice and get m 
wonderfully successful plan. W, f 4 
DER, North ‘American Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa, 


Song bg RAN- 

Send us your addresg 

and we willshowyou 

‘ how to make $3 a day 
absolutely sure; we 


furnish the work and teach you free, you work in 

the locality where you live. Send us your address and we will 
or bs to the business fully, remember we a aclear profit 

3 for every day's work, absolutely — Write at once. 
OY4L MANUFACTURING CO., BoxS86, Detroit, Mich, 


Agricultural Books Se*4 te SRAN6t supp 
New York, for Complete m«" © 


) 
































Of. it. 


IT KILLS THE GERMS and STOPS YOUR COUGH 


Many are permanently cured of Tuberculosis or Consump- 
tion by using TUBERCLECIDE—all cases are relieved by 


Begin treatment now and check your disease. 


Booklet, on general health and diet, and full directions with 
each bottle $3.00, contains four to six weeks’ treatment. 


THE TUBERCLECIDE CO., Dept. M, 


- South MoAllister, indian Ter. 











BUSY FINGERS 





TATTED HANDKERCHIEF EDGE 


The finest, sheerest of handkerchief linen was used in making the center of this 


dainty piece and No 90 thread for the tatted wheels. 


No 80 would be more durable 


and less liable to break while working. The linen is 9 in square when finished with 


a narrow hemstitched hem and there are 40 wheels in the edge. 
each separated by 2 double knots, draw and break thread. 
k, fasten to long p of center ring, 3 dk, p, 3 dk, 


a ring with 12 long picots, 
Make a small ring of 3 d k, p, 3 d 


For the wheel make 


draw, leave % of thread, turn work and make a ring of 2 d k, p, 2d k, long p, then * 
2d4k, p, * repeat between stars till there are 5 p, 2 dk, long p, 2 dk, p, 2 dk, draw. 
Leave % of thread, turn work, make small ring joined to first small ring at first p 


and to next long p of center ring at 


2d p, finish like first small ring. 


Turn work and 


make a large ring like first, joining it to long p of first after making the second 2 d k. 
Be careful when making 12th small and large rings to join them neatly to first small 


and large rings. 
at corners so Ww ork will He _perfectly flat. 


Knitted Diamond Insertion. 





Cast on 21 st. Second and every even row 
is plain except at beginning, where sl 1, k 
2, o, k 2 tog for heading; at end k last 3 st 
as follows: O, k 2 tog, k 1. 

ist row—Sl . k be. o, k 2 tog, k 4, 0, 
k 3 tog, o, k 6, o, k 2 tog, k 1. 


3d row—Sl a x 2 o = 2 tog; EB & & 
2 tog, o, k 3, o, k 2 tog, k 4, o, k 2 tog, k 1. 
5th row—Sl 1, k 2, o, k 2 _ k 1, k 2 
tog, o, k 5, 0, k 2 tog, k 3, o, K.2 tog, k 1. 





KNITTED DIAMOND INSERTION. 


7th row—Sl 1, k 2, o, k 2 tog twice, o, 
k 7, o, k 2 tog, k 2, o, k 2 tog, k 1. 

9th row—Sl 1, k 2, o, k 3 tog, o, k 9, 0, 
k 2 tog, k 1, o, k 2 tog, k 1. 

lith row—Sl 1, k 2, o, k 2 tog, k 1, o, kK 
2 tog, k 5, k 2 tog, o, k 3, o, k 2 tog, k 1. 

13th row—Sl 1, ¥ * o x 2: tee, Kk. 2, .a; Kk 
2 tog, k 3, k 2 tog, k 4, o, k 2 tog, k 1. 

15th row—Sl 1, k 2 o, k 2 tog, k 3, o, kK 2 
tog, k 1, k 2 tog, o, k 5, 0, k 2 tog, kK 
1. Repeat from ist row. 


a 


Knob Stitch—For an oll-over design suit- 
able for shawls and fascinators and like 
work, nothing is prettier than the knob 
stitch in knitting. Cast on any number of 
stitches divisible by 4-and add 2 for edge st. 
ist row—K 1, * make 8 st of next st by 
purling 1, knitting 1, purling 1, all out of 
it, not slipping off the st until last p is 
made, then k 3 together, repeat from *, 
but k last st. 2d row—Plain. 3d row—K 1, 
* k 3 tog, make 3 out of next st, as in Ist 
row, repeat from * across row, kK last st 
plain. 4th row—Plain. This finishes pattern. 
Repeat for length desired.—[W. B. 








A fine amusement for the young folks 


these long winter evenings is “making . 





Join the wheels as made at center p of two of the large rings and join 


profiles.” Get large sheets of wrapping 
paper, cream or white, and pin to the wall 
or door; the person to be drawn must sit 
side to the same. Place the only lamp in 
the room so that shadow will fall on the 
paper as near life-size as you wish, trace 
with pencil, beginning with the forehead, 
and face, and finishing with the hair, and 
after removing, fill in the eyes, ear, etc, 
to give expression. If your subject sits 
quite still, he will be surprised at the result. 
[Mrs L. E. W. 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 


THIRD INSTALLMENT FOR PREBRUARY 


6. Double Square.—[E. E. H., N Y. 
Across—1, An impetuous flood; 2, a raid; 3, 
to predict; 4, thrown. Down—1, Love; 2, frolic; 
3, a delightful region or residence; 4, a sepa- 
a 
4 Enigmatical Ichthyology.—jA. H., N Y. 


1 Emitted by the sun. 

2. Part of the foot. 

3. Used on ‘ice. 

4. To cavil. 

5. A rapacious fellow. 

6. A sullen look. 

7. To cleanse a ship’s bottom. 
8 A kind of wood. 

9 A spear. 

10. A pole. 


He: Do you know-what I would do if I 
Were you? 

She: No. What? 

He: I’d marry me. 








HAG 


When 
you 


a minute 
to spare, 
you need an 





Elgin 


Watch 


It is the world’s standard time- 
keeper. Sold by jewelers every- 
where. An Elgin Watch always 
has the word “Elgin” engraved on 
the works. Booklet free. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., Elgin, tl. 
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I Will Cure You of 


Rheumatism. 


No pay until you know it. 


After 2000 experiments, I have learned 
how to cure Rheumatism. Not to turn 
bony joints into flesh again; that is impos- 
sible. But I can cure the disease always 
at any stage, and forever. 

I ask for no money. Simply write me a 
postal and I will send you an order on 
your nearest druggist for six bottles of 
Dr. Shoop’s Rheumatism Cure, for every 
druggist keeps it. Use it for a month, and 
if it does what I claim, pay your druggist 
$5.50 for it. If it doesn’t, I will-pay him 
myself. 

I have no samples. Any medicine that 
can affect Rheumatism with but a few doses 
must be drugged to the verge of danger. 
I use no such drugs. It is folly to take 
hens You must get the disease out of the 

ocd, 

My remedy does that, even in the most 
difficult, obstinate cases. No matter how 
impossible this seems to you, I know it 
and I take the risk. I have cured tens of 
thousands of cases in this way, and my 
records show that 39 out of 40 who get those 
six bottles pay, and pay gladly. I have 
learned that people in general are honest 
with a physician who cures them. That is 
all I ask. If I fail, I don’t expect a penny 
from you. 

Simply write me a postal card or letter, 
Let me send you an order for the medi- 
cine. Take it for a month, for it won't 
harm you anyway. If it cures, pay $5.50. 
I leave that entirely to you. I will mail 
you a book that tells how I do it. Address 
Dr. Shoop, Box 542, Racine, Wis. 

Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured 
by one or two bottles. At all druggists. 





A Rare Chance 


APABLE MEN are wanted to act as 
representatives of the ‘‘American — 
culturist™ in the states of Ohio, est 

Virginia, Vir and the South and Penn- 
sylvania. This is an ty that should 
be investigated by men of experience. Yo 
men witbout experience, but 

earnestness of purpose, who pesitions 
in which honest endeavor will bring a fair 
reward and eventual competency, should also 
write us. We are willing to good wages 
to experienced workers. e are equally 
willing to give the business training neces- 
sary to enable any ——— and energetic 


th us. This is a 
tion to interest e 
ess and who is ng a —, 
pee and its emoluments. For further 
particulars, address the publishers, 


ten man to su 





ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 and 54 Lafayette Place. New York City 


Ay, 











Don’T RENT 


ESTABLISH A 
HOME OF 
YOUR OWN 


Read “The Corn Belt,” a handsome 
monthly paper, beautifully illustrated, 
containing exact and truthful informa- 
tion about farm landsin the west, 
letters from farmers and pictures of 
their homes, barns and stock. Inter- 
esting and instructive. Send 25 cents 
in postage stamps for a year’s sub- 
scription to “THE CoRN BELT,” 209 
Adams Street, Chicago. 
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MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


The bath can be made an ex- 
hilarating pleasure by the use 


of Ivory Soap. 


It cleanses the 


pores of all impurities, leaving 
the sKin soft, smooth, ruddy and 
Ivory Soap is made of ‘¢ 


healthy. 


pure vegetable oils. 


The lather 


forms readily and abundantly. 














“Like Mother Used To.” 


EVA, 


“I wish you could make that taste like 
mother used to.” How many a young wife 
has heard this! When you stop and give 
yourself time to think, you admire him all 
the more for it. 

My husband’s mother was what you might 
call a Canadian cook, and a good one too. 
Oh, how glad I would be if I could only 
cook meats as she can! I have learned 
some things of her, still I know I don’t 
know much yet. Sometimes my husband 
says, “That tastes just like mother’s used 
to.”” Then I know it just suits him. 

Now my mother’s family did not care so 
much for meats, but were more fond of 
fruits, and the many dishes in which fruits 
Play so important a part. This was‘the 
kind of cooking I knew more about. My 
husband liked these dishes also, but they 
couldn’t take the place of the meats and 
soups his mother prepared. 

My brother’s wife got the same remarks 
from her husband. Whenever brother came 
to visit us I always tried to have something 
for dinner that I knew he liked, and he 
would often say, “Ev, that tastes like what 
ma used to make.” Of course it did, for I 
learned of her. 

As long as a man has appetite and mem- 
ory for things he ate when he was a grow- 
ing boy, his wife will hear this off-quoted 
remark, and at the same time will often see 
her husband put away what she has pre- 
pared at such an astonishing rate that she 
is inclined to think, “Surely, it isn’t so aw- 
fully bad, or he wouldn't eat it like that!” 


A Box of Crayons. 


ETTA RICH SOULE. 


When the chill and stormy days come. 
and the children must spend more time in 
the house, the mother’s resources are great- 
ly taxed to find profitable entertainment for 
them. A case containing a dozen colored 
pencils will help them to pass many a 
pleasant hour. Teach them to draw a few 
simple designs and they will soon become 
ambitious to draw better ones. They wil 
delight in the beautiful colors, and _ will 
gradually acquire skill in their artistic 
combination. The rapidity with which good 
taste is cultivated in the little ones is won- 
derful, 

A double source of amusement is to per- 
mit the children to color the black and 
white designs in the fashion magazines, and 
afterward to cut them out and use them 
for paper dolls. They will eniov them much 


more than the expensive ones which are 
purchased for them. 

As traveling companions, the pencils are 
invaluable. They occupy but little space in 
the traveling bag, and with a small block 
of paper, will help to keep the restless lit- 
tle fingers busy. 


i 


Raising Primroses from Seed—Why is 
it that there is so little said about growing 
the Primula, or Chinese primrose, for win- 
ter blooming. They are free bloomers, and 
a good healthy plant will supply a mass 
of blossoms during the entire winter that 
cannot be surpassed by any other plant. 
One can obtain beautiful plants, ready for 
bloom, at the greenhouses, but, dear me! 
slim pocketbooks cannot afford many, on 
account of the high price asked for them. 
But ane can buy a packet of seeds, mixed 
variety, of some reliable seedsman, and 
plant them in a box in the spring; then 
when the plants, which are very tiny at 
first, get to be an inch or two tall, trans- 
plant them into small pots or tin cans. 
A lady who has made a success of growing 
primroses from seed told me that’ she 
greatly preferred tin cans, as they held the 
moisture much better. Care must be taken 
when watering the primrose not to wet 
the heart of the plant, neither must the 
earth be allowed to get dry. By autumn 
the plants will be ready to bud, and will 
bloom all winter, amply repaying all the 
care bestowed upon them. I wish others 
who have tried growing them would give 
their experience.—[Lillian M. 


A Wisconsin Baking List—I have been 
interested in the year’s baking of many of 
the readers. I will send an account of my 
baking, for a family averaging seven, for 
the year of 1901. White bread 611 loaves, 
biscuit 1482, rolls 218, brown bread 26, coffee 
cakes 24, short cakes 13, doughnuts 10138, 
cookies 688, cakes 74, pies 177.—[{Mrs S. S&S. 
Peebles, Wisconsin. 


Aunt Lucy’s Spice Cake—Two cups su- 
gar, 2-3 cups butter, 2 eggs, 1 cup butter- 
milk, 1 teaspoon soda, 1 teaspoon cloves, 
1 tablespoon cinnamon, % nutmeg, enough 
flour to make a stiff cake dough.—[M. G. 


Mrs O’Rourke (to charitable old Mr Hart- 
well, who is giving away poultry to the 
needy): Long life to yer honor; sure, I'll 
niver see a goose agin but I'll think of 
yez! 


When a young man takes a girl to a 
football match and goes to the trouble of 
explaining all the points to her, you should 
buy some rice without delay. 





FREE 
Asthma Gure. 


A New and Positive Cure for Asthma has beeti found in 
the Kola Plant, a 1are botanic product of West African 
origin. So great are the powers of this New Remedy that 
in the short time since its discovery it has come into al- 
most universal use in the Hospitals of Europe and Amer- 
ica for the cure of every form of Asthma. The cures 
wrought by it are really marvelous. Among others, Rev J. 
L. Combs of Martinsburg, W Va, was cured of Asthma of 
thirty years standing, and Mr Alfred Lewis, the editor of 
the Farmer’s Magazinc, of Washington, D C, testifies 
that after eight years’ continuous suffering, especially 
in Hay-ferer season, the Kola Plant completely cured 
him, He was so had that he could not lie down, night 
or day, for fear of choking. After cighteen years’ suffer- 
ing from the worst form of Asthma, Mrs Maggie Ross, 814 
Madison Ave, Indianapolis, Ind, writes that the Kola 
Plant completely cured her, Rev S. H. Eisenberg, Center- 
hall, Pa, Rev Yohn L. Moore, Alice, 8S C, Mr Frank C. 
Newall of the Market National Bank, Boston, and many 
others, give similar testimony of their cure of Asthma, 
after five to twenty years’ suffering, by this wonderful new 
remedy. If you suffer from .Asthma in any form, in order 
to prove the power of this new botanic discovery, we will 
send you one Large Case by Mail entirely free. All that 
we request in rcturn is that when cured yourself you will 
tell your neighbors about it. It costs you absolutely noth- 
ing. Seud your address to The Kola Importing 
Company, 1164 Broadway, New York City. 


Artistic Monuments 


Tn White Bronze 
COST NO MORE THAN PLAIN ONES 


Marble is entirely out of date. 
Granite soon gets moss grown, dis- 
colored, requires constant expense 
and care, and eventually crumbles 
back to Mother Earth. Besides it is 

very expensive. 
White Bronze is strictly ever- 
lasting. It cannot 
crumble with the action of frost. 
Moss-growth is an impossibility. It is 
More artistic than any stone. Then 
why not investigate it? It has been 
asepnee for nearly one hundred 
public monuments. We have de- 
signs from $4.00 to $4,000.09. Write 
at once for free designs and infor- 
mation. It ruts yon under no ob- 
ligations. We deal direct and de- 
liver everywhere. Thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of 
work sold to readers of 
this paper in the last few 

years. 


al Bronze Zo., 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 





The Me 


CHERRY STREET, - 


3 ped id Per 100 for Distributing Samples of Washing. 
a fluid. Send 6c.stamp. A W.SCOTT, Cohoes, N.Y. 

















A Club’s Washington Sociai. 


MARION M’CONKEY. 





Our club gave a Washington social at its 
rooms last year that could be successfully 
carried out at private parties. The invita- 
tions were written on squares of white card- 
board tied with red, white and blue baby 
ribbon and ornamented with hand-painted 
cherry blossoms and tiny gilt hatchets, 
making nice souvenirs of the occasion. 

The hall was draped with yards of bunt- 
Ing, large flags were used to good effect 
and dozens of gilt hatchets were tacked 
among the folds of both flags and bunting. 
Several large paintings were loaned by 
various members to adorn the walls— 
George and Martha Washington, Washing- 
ton Crossing the Delaware, Views from Mt 
Vernon, and Winter at* Valley Forge. 

The members having. a part in the 
program were dressed in colonial costume. 
A “room at Mt Vernon” had been arranged 
with some old-fashioned furniture, and 
poems, speeches and newspaper clippings 
furnished most of the program. 

One funny feature was six little boys, each 
armed with a hatchet and dressed as little 
colonial footmen, with knee pants and 
buckles. They brandished their hatchets 
and sang: 

“George Washington was a good little boy, 
Such a nice little boy they tell, 

But with that little hatchet of his 

He gave the cherry tree—Hallelujah.” 
There were several verses, and they took 
the house by storm. Conundrums were 
written on the blackboard, the audience giv- 
ing the answers: 

When did Washington take the first ride 
we have mention of? When he took a hack 
at the tree. 

Why should we presume he slept erect? 
Because he could not lie. 

When was he apprenticed to a _ black- 
smith? When he spent the winter at Valley 
Forge. 

Where would he always meet defeat? On 
a postage stamp. (Anyone could lick him.) 

Why was he like a piano? Because he 
was grand, upright and square. 

Some magic lantern views finished the 
entertainment, and ere they departed for 
home the entire audience arose and sang 
America. 


en 


Pictures on Glass—There has been quite 
a fad lately for pictures pasted on glass, 
and many are the handsome ones I have 
seen. They are very simply and economic- 
ally made, and furnish an ornament for 
any mantel or stand. My method is as 
follows; If I can procure old negatives 4x5 
or 5x7 inches in size I consider myself very 
fortunate, but any perfect shaped glass 
will answer if you have the picture to cover 
it. When I use negatives I remove all the 
film by soaking in warm water and scrap- 
ing off when soft, thus clearing the’ glass. 
A picture is-then found to fit the glass as 
nearly as possible, and if there is only a 
slight variation in size, the former is 
trimmed down to the size of the latter. 
The pictures I use are usually half tones 
cut out of magazines, and we do get such 
a nice assortment of them. nowadays. 
When the trimming is: done the picture is 
placed face upward on the table and a good 
transparent photo paste applied to the right 
or picture side. When photo paste that is 
perfectly transparent cannot be procured, 
the water which rice has been boiled in 
answers the purpose just as well. As soon 
as the paste has been applied, lift carefully 
with the thumb and forefinger of each 
hand, and place as nearly the exact posi- 
tion as you can get it, face. downward, on 
the glass. Smooth with a soft cloth and 
press out at the edges all superfluous paste, 
wiping it off before it has an opportunity 
to dry. A little practice will make the pro- 
cess of mounting perfect. These pictures 
are very effective when arranged on tinned 
wire easels, such:as are sold at novelty 
stores at from five to 10 cents each.— 
(Catherine. 





My wife wants to know how to put on 
wall paper so it will not peel off, especially 
overhead.—[Towa. 

Kitchen holders are much more con- 
venient if made round instead of square, 
for corners of the square kind persist in 
getting into things.—[fVeritas. 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 





Miss Marion Cunningham, the Popular 
Young Treasurer of the Young Woman’s 
Club of Emporia, Kans., has This to Say of 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound. 


‘“ DEAR Mrs. PINKHAM : — Your Vegetable Compound cured me 
of womb trouble from which I had beena great sufferer for nearly 
three years. During that time I was very irregular and would often 
have intense pain in the small of my back, and blinding headaches and 
severe cramps. For three months I used Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound, and aches and pains are asa past memory, 
while health and happiness is my daily experience now. You cer- 
tainly have one grateful friend in Emporia, and I have praised your 
Vegetable Compound to a large number of my friends. You havé 
my permission to publish my testimonial in connection with my picture. 
Yours sincerely, Miss Marion CunNINGHAM, Emporia, Kans.” 


$5000 FORFEIT IF THE ABOVE LETTER IS NOT GENUINE. 


When women are troubled with irregular, suppressed or painful 
menstruation, weakness, leucorrhcea, displacement or ulceration of the 
womb, that bearing-down feeling, inflammation of the ovaries, backache, 
bloating (or flatulence), general debility, indigestion, and nervous pros- 
tration, or are beset with such symptoms as dizziness, faintness, lassitude, 
excitability, irritability, nervousness, sleeplessness, melancholy, “all- 
gone,” and “want-to-be-left-alone” feelings, blues, and_ hopelessness, 
they should remember there is one tried and true remedy. Lydia E. 
Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound at once removes such troubles. 
Refuse to buy any other medicine, for you need the best. 

Mrs. Pinkham invites all sick women to write her for advica 
She has guided thousands to health. Address, Lynn, Mass. 
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WE SELL YOU DRUGS BY MAIL‘ 


and can save you 15 to 75 per cent on eve’ 

trated Drug k, It contains a list of 15,000 drugs, 
dies, surgical instruments, sick room appliances, 
atiens, flavoring extracta, p 


v prepare 

ainte, oils, etc. Over 1500 illustrations. bees 4 and purity 
of every article guaranteed by us. Drug Book-costs us @2each. We send it for 10 cents— 
just enough to pay mailing ¢ “We refund that amount on the first order you 
sendus. Geta copy at once and keep it for reference. You can never tell when you will 
need help. We are: “The @nly Mail Order Drug House im the World.” 


HELLER CHEMICAL COMPANY, DEPT. A CHICAGO, ILLS. 


















BROWN’S traces" 


“The best preparation for colds, coughs, 
and asthma.” 
MRS. S. A. WATSON, Temperance Lecturer. 










ABSOLUTELYIa— 
STOCK PEDIGREED 
AND REGISTERED. 
POULTRY SCORED 
all bred and 

raised 


* Pre-eminently the best.” 
REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER. othe = Station 
ee ee et can rete lite tn cinch meade of expert 
mentamedee at this Station are} ven from th to month 





AGENTS WANTED sx! usr esas 


2-cent stamps for complete outfit. Act quick. Big money for 
you. W. B. CONKEY, Sole Publi rs, CHICAGO: 





Autograph introduction and personal ac- 











Mention This Journal to Advertisers. 
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_2 tablespoons molasses. 
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Cream Biscuit and Rolls. 


CATHERINE. 


A welcome change from the ordinary 
method of making breakfast biscuits is the 
sour cream biscuit. To 2 cups sour cream 
add 1 tablespoon salt and i _tea- 
spoon soda. Put in the bread bowl 
with flour to make a dough just stiff 
enough to knead, and roll out without stick- 
ing. Melt 1 tablespoon butter in the bake 
pan, roll and cut the biscuits, dipping the 
top of each in the melted butter to render 
the crust crisp when baked. The oven should 
be sufficiently hot to bake in just a few 
minutes. 

Hot rolls make another delightful change 
in the bread line. A cup of yeast may be 
saved from the baking for this purpose, and 
the rolls be made out at night, to be ready 
for the morning meal, or the dough may be 
made up in the morning and baked for sup- 
per, as one prefers. Take 1 cup yeast sponge, 
lump of butter size of an egg, 2 tablespoons 
sugar, 1 egg well beaten, several cups luke- 
warm water or skimmilk, and salt to suit 
taste. Grease pans, and after kneading 
ingredients with flour to make a stiff dough, 
roll out, cut with biscuit cutter, grease with 
butter, fold over and place in pan to rise. 
When very light, bake in a moderate oven. 


Nice Ways with Eggs. 


MARY FOSTER SNIDER, 


Stuffed Eggs: Cook eggs in boiling water” 


for half an hour, then lay in cold water. 
When perfectly cold, carefully break off the 
shell, and cut each egg in two a little nearer 
one end than the other. Remove the yolks, 
and turn the smaller piece of the white over 
for the base of the cup, removing a tiny 
portion from the small end of it, so that the 
large portion of the white will sit in it 
firmly. This will make a very neat little 
egg cup. Mash the yolks fine, mix with a 
little chopped meat or chicken, season to 
taste, moisten with melted butter, form into 
little balls, and place one in each egg cup. 
Serve on small rounds of buttered toast. 
These are pretty to look at, good to eat, 
and a novelty in many households. 

Eggs with Cheese: Slice very hard-boiled 
eggs, and heat them in a nicely seasoned 
cream sauce. Just before serving add % 
cup grated cheese for each cup cream sauce, 
pour over buttered toast, and serve hot. 

Deviled Eggs: Shave % Ib nice cheese very 
fine. Butter a shallow baking dish, spread 
the cheese in the bottom with little bits of 
butter, and sprinkle with salt and paprika. 
Break 6 eggs, one at a time, over the cheese, 
being careful not to break the yolks. Into 
% cup cream stir 1 teaspoon mixed mustard, 
and pour over the eggs. Set in the oven 
until the whites are firm. Serve hot. 

Egg Cocktails: For each person to be 
served allow % teaspoon vinegar, 6 drops of 
tabasco sauce, 1 tablespoon lemon juice, % 
teaspoon horse-radish, % teaspoon tomato 
sauce. Mix all well together, add 1 beaten 
egg, and serve in a tall glass. This cocktail 
has become very popular as an appetizer. 


My Favorite Recipes. 


A. T. B. 


My favorite dishes are Boston prown 
bread, baked beans, Indian pudding, pump- 
kin pie and sponge ginger bread, made ac- 
cording to the following: 

Boston Brown Bread: Three cups Indian 
meal, 1% cups Graham flour or rye meal, 
2-3 cup molasses, 3 cups sour milk, 1 table- 
spoon thick cream or other shortening, 1% 
rounded teaspoons saleratus and 1% tea- 
spoons salt. After thoroughly mixing the 
other ingredients, add the flour and meal, 
and pour into a tin, cover, and steam two 
hours. 

Baked Beans: Soak a heaping pint dish 
of the yellow-eyed pea beans over night 
or until they are plump. Pour off the water 
and put into a kett'e with % teaspoon. soda; 
fill up with water, and set over the fire, 
stewing until soft, but not broken. Drain 
in colander. Put a pinch of ground mus- 
tard in the bottom of the bean pot; also, 
prepare a piece of salt pork about three 
inches square and put in with the beans, 
adding 1 tablespoon salt and a little over 
Just cover with 
water (which I use hot), and set in the 





THE GOOD COOK 


oven. Keep filled with water until nearly 
done. 

Indian Pudding: One quart milk, 7 table- 
spoons meal (not heaped). Scald the milk, 
then wet the meal with milk or water and 
pour it in the hot milk, and add 1 cup 
molasses, 1 cup cream, 1 teaspoon ginger, 
1 of cinnamon and salt. I omit the cream 
from the pudding, and use a sauce of cream, 
sugar and nutmeg. 

Pumpkin Pie: Take 1 pt stewed pumpkin, 
1 cup sugar in which are mixed 2 teaspoons 
ginger and %, teaspoon cinnamon, a little 
salt, 3 crackers dried in the oven and then 
pounded fine, and 3 cups milk. Mix in the 
order named. 

Paste for Pie: Three cups sifted flour, 
1 large cup butter, 3 tablespoons sugar, % 
cup milk. Sift flour with powder and sugar, 
rub inebutter, add milk, and mix into a 
smooth *dough of medium stiffness. Line 
greased pie plate, wet the edge with cold 
water, lay on a narrow strip of rolled paste 
and press it close, then with the first finger 
of left hand on the outside, with the thumb 
and first finger of the other hand on inside, 
press intoarim. Fill with prepared pump- 
kin, and bake in rather quick oven from 
half to three-quarters of an hour, or until 
it is firm in the center. 

Sponge Gingerbread: Half a cup of but- 
ter or sour cream, 2 cups molasses, 1 cup 
sour milk, 2 teaspoons saleratus, 1 teaspoon 
ginger, 1 teaspoon salt. Warm the butter, 
stir altogether in the order mentioned, and 
lastly add 5% cups flour. Beat briskly for 
a minute, pour into a large dripping pan 
and.bake in a moderate oven. 


Mother’s Meat Pie—Almost every man 
will like this. It is much better when eaten 
quite cold (not frozen), yet some prefer 
them hot. Line a pie pan with ordinary 
piecrust, then take fresh sausage, a little 
less than enough to fill your pie, and add 
enough bread crumbs to finish the amount. 
Chop a small onion very fine, mix all to- 
gether thoroughly, fill your pie, and cover 
with top crust. Bake in a slow oven. If 
the mixture seems dry, add water. If you 
wish to bake them quickly, fry your sau- 
sage and onion until nearly done, then add 
to pie after adding crumbs, and bake...— 
[Eva. 


English Cream Cookies.—One cup sour 
cream, 2 cups sugar, 1 egg, 1 teaspoon soda. 
A little spice of coriander seed or caraway. 
Flour to roll.—[Betsey. 


Vanilla Cake—One-half cup sugar, 4 eggs, 
4 tablespoons sour cream, 1 teaspoon salt, 
1 teaspoon cream tartar, % teaspoon soda, 
1% cups flour and a little vanilla. Bake 
in a quick oven.—[M. G. 


Joseph Horne Co. 


FEBRUARY AND 
SPRING SEWING 


All our imported Cotton Dress Goods for 
Spring and Summer are here and selling just 
as fast as though the thermometer was beam- 
ing upon us with a 90 degree smile, 

ebruary is the logical month in which to do 
Spring sewing or to have the sewing done by 
your seamstress. 

_ The collection is entirely too large to give 
list here, but we’ll be only too glad to send 
any woman all the samples she wants. 

‘here are lovely embroidered Swisses and 
handsome French Muslins. There are beauti- 
fully printed designs on such grounds as Satin 
Striped Organdy, Mousseline Raye, Plumetis, 
Batiste and Mousseline de Soie. 

There is every color that you can call, not 
peretiing the coffee color, now the rage in 

aris. 

To show how prices are down on new 
cottons, we qhote: 


30,000 yards Printed Irish Dimities, 
that require no comments as to 
variety or ‘owness of price. You 
should have three or four dresses 
from this one number alone. 


Ask for samples. 


Joseph Horne Co. 


Dept. E. H. Pittsburg, Pa. 








A YARD. 


After Many Years. 


Mrs. D. E. Reed of Albany says: “I would 
not take $500 and be placed back wherelI was 
before I used the Pyramid Pile cure; I suf- 
fered for years and it is now 18 months 
since I used it and not the slightest trace 
of the trouble has returned.’ For sale by 
all druggists. Little book, ‘Piles, Causes 
and Cure,” mailed free. Pyramid Drug Co., 
Marshall, Mich. 








WATER CLOSET COMBINATIONS, 


Porcelain Bowl. Hardwood Seat and Tank, 
Nickel Plated flush and supply pipes, com- 
plete,each $11.00. 
‘Cast Iron Roll Rim Bath Tubs, 
1 h 5 ft. Complete 
with full set of nickel 


No. 25 on plumbing 
and building material. 


Chicago House Wrecking Co., W. 35th and Iron Sts.,Chicago 


646666 


Meat smoked in s few hours with 
KRAUSERS’ LIQUID EXTRACT OF SMOKE, 
Made from hickory wood. Delicious flavor. 
Cleaner, cheaper. Nosmoke house needed. Send 
for ciroular. E, KRAUSER & BRO., Milton, Pa. 




















UNITARIAN LITERATURE SENT FREE. 


Address MISS PECK, 106 George St., Providence, R. I. 
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Made Palatable 


HOW TO MAKE ODDS AND ENDS OF 
FOOD INTO APPETIZING DISHES 
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Based on actual results by many of the 
best cooks and housekeepers, every recipe 
having also been tested atthe New England 
Cooking School by some of the ablest ex- 

rts, or by the author, ISABEL GORDON 

URTIS, associate editor of the Good House- 
keeping magazine. 

This is a new idea in cook books. It gives 
a large variety of recipes for dishes that 
may be made from remains of food which 
accumulate in every kitchen, sometimes so 
smallin quantity that they seem impossible. 

It shows hundreds of methods for making 
the most savory and dainty dishes from 
every left-over, stale bread, cold coffee, 
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So LaSoh Rates are Nolo NE ooh NE Ph NC Poh Nee Loeb NC aPab Larabie arab hl 
Left-Overs 


sour milk, cold vegetables, fish, beef, veal, 


=: 


lamb, pork, ham, poultry, dry cheese, stale 
cake and small remains of fresh fruit or jams 
o 
¥ 
LO 


Substantially and prettily bound in 
white enamel cloth, 200 pages, 5x7 inches. 


Price $1.00, postpaid. 4 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY,® 
x 52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
+ Marquette Building, Chicago, Il. : 
9 PR errr Rice ROH Mer Hwee Ree Hose Moore Rerre Merge Moore 





Mention This Journal to Advertisers. 








Our Pattern Offer. 


Price, 


partment, 





Misses’ costume 
consisting oO 
Misses’ blotise, No 
8391, and misses’ 
circular $Skirt, No 
7813. 





8378 — Ladies’ 
seven-gored skirt 
with circular 
flounces, 22, 24, 26, 
28, 30, 32 and 34- 
inch waist. 





8432 — Ladies’ 
Plaited Shirt 
Waist, 32, 34, 36, 


38, 40 and 42-inch 
bust. 





8451 — Ladies’ 
Shirt Waist. 8447 
—Laties Five 
Gored Skirt. Waist, 

32, 34; 36, 38; 40, 42, 
44-inch bust. Skirt, 
22, 24, 26, 28, 30, 32- 
inch waist. 





Gown. 


10 cents é¢ach from-our Pattern De- 





8384 — Ladies’ 
Tucked Surplice 
Waist, 32, 34, 36, 
38 and 
bust. 





$402 — Boys’ 
Dress, 2 and 4 
years 





8461—Misses’ Waist 


with Fancy Collar. 
12, 14 and 16 years. 


$464—Girl’s Night 
2, 4 6 8 
and 10 years. 





8450--Boys’ 
Suit. 2, 4 
years. 


40-inch 


4, 6, §&, 
years. 


8435—Girls’ 





Vestee 


and 6 





Rus- 


sian Blouse Dress, 
10 and 12 


AND DAUGHTERS 





8465—Girls’ Sin- 
gle Breasted Jack- 
et. 4, 6, 8, 10 and 
12 years. 





8428 — Girls’ 
Blouse Costume. 
4, 6, 8 10 ahd 12 
years. 





$395 — Ladies’ 
Fancy Waist. 
8057—Ladies’ Cir- 
cular «Skirt. 
Waist, 32, 34, 36, 
38 and 40-inch 
bust. Skirt, 22, 24,' 
26, 28, 30, 32 and 


34-inch waist. 


Ladies’ 
gee Costume, con- 
sisting of Ladies’ 
Matinee, No 7635, 
and Ladies’ Petti- 


Negli- 


coat, with full 
flounce, No 8385. 
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HARD WORK 


When Your Nerves Qive Way, Dr, 
Greene’s Nervura Builds Them Up 
and Makes Honest Strength, ~ 


The woman who does her own work and 
takes care of children has need of all her 
strength. All around usthere are examples 
of what overwork will do. It overtaxes the 
nerves too, and then trouble begins. 

Dr. Greene’s Nervura is the great str na 
ener for overworked women. Itgives 
strength from their food and strength rere 
perfect rest at night. It regulates the nerves 
and builds up in every way. 


Mrs. Joun H. Lavx, 48 Springfield Ave., 
Newark, N.J., says: 

“When I began ‘e take Dr. Greene’s Nervura 
blood and nerve remedy I was terribly run down, 
My baby had been Aad 
gick, and I 
Was nursin r 
him day and 
night. I got 
so worried I 
couldn't eat 
or sleep. = 

When 
tried toeat 
my heart 
seemed to 
eome upin 
a lump in 
my throat 
and choke me, 
and I would leave 
everything un- 
tasted. An 
noise woul 
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take Dr. Greene’s 
Nervura blood 
anduerve rem- 
edy, an 
am thankful 
to say it 
helped me 
wonderfully 
It enabled me to bear the terrible strain of my 
baby’s sickness, and kept me from breaking down 
in spite of all I had to stand. ey pees and 
eolor returned and I be to esh. I rec- 
ommend Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve 
remedy to all women run down through over- 
work, sickness, or any cause, and I give this let- 
4 in the h that other mothers who are 
nying over their sick children and trying te 
qo their work, may know how to keep oP the 
health under sueh trying circumstances.” ° 


You love your home and your children, 
and you want to do the work, but when 
over-do, your nerves begin to cry out against 
outrage. You must have help, and you’3l 
find it in Dr. @reene’s Nervura, which is 
known everywhere, and which is every 
where working wonders for women. 





R U PTU R E bay $4 whien oured. b= mp o 





ay. ALEX. SPEIRS, Bo WESTBROOK, MATNE. 











SALARY $936%Sssszssseeiry 


$B tnene: trustworthy gentlemen or ladies wanted in eachstate by an old established house of 10 years’ solid 


8 snenciat standing to manage our business in their own and neafby counties. 
@ ss Goose at home. pelary straight $936 a year and expenses—definite, bona fide, no comm 
A 


nd. SALARY PaY WESDAY IN CASH direct from headquarters. 


It is mainly office a con- 
HOMEY ADVANCED FOR 


XPENSES EACH way 4 Ten years in business find us compelled to secure competent, reliablé managers @ 
to HE D oO rap 


THE D 


NION GOMP le. ANY” merry Ww Ba 
Cceesececesoocseeee 


stamped envelope. 


Bent Chicago a ‘ 
PPYSYTYT TTT rt rt 
“ aupteeneeeeenee 
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| THE LATEST AND ; 
: BEST IN COOKERY | 


TAUCHT 
BY 
MAIL 


7s ee 














Under the personal supervision of the principal of the New Encianp Cooxrine ScHoor. This 
brings to every home an opportunity to get the full benefit of the remarkably 
now conducted at this famous institution. Two courses, Plain arid Advanced Cook 
the regalar lessons, object teaching, practical work and demonstrations as given 


Circular of particulars sent on application. 


course will be forwarded, together with one copy of the magazine Goop HovusEKEEPING—an 
offer truly worth one dollar. 


Correspondence School of Cookery and Domestic Science of the 
Good Housekeeping Institute, Springfield, Mess. 





Address 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 








Ever Meet a Jabberwoc? 


We hope you never will. Our artist also has in his menagerie several 
other queer animals, among which are the Willywoss and the Wazzles 
tailed Spingo. We will probably show them later. 


DO YOU BUY WHERE YOU CAN BUY BEST? 


THIRTY YEARS OF HARD WORK — Thirty years in the same 
business attending strictly to its details, thinking, planning, 
selecting goods, learning to select the wheat from the chaff—this 
is why our business has fea from nothing to millions a year. 

onest goods—no trash. Lowest wholes 

iy sale prices. No one allowed to unders 

sell us on the same quality of goods. 
Two million customers buy of us right 
along. Are youoneofthem? Wehave 
special catalogues on almost every line 

























We will 
build a b 

to your order 
during this 
winter and 
ship it to you 
next spring. 
$5.00 depos: 
it. Write for 
circular. 
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me 550! you can think of. Tell us what kind of 
See, goods you are interested in and we will 






send you, absolutely free, a handsome, 
illustrated catalogue quoting wholesale 
prices. Be sure and mention the one 
you want. 













Furniture — Farm Implements — Vehicles — Sewing Machines — Hardware — Crockery — Glassware — Stoves — 
Sporting Goods — Harness — Drugs — Stationery — Toys — Leather Goods — Musical Instruments — Silverware — 
Carpets and Rugs — Underwear — 
Groceries — Bicycles — Baby Cars 


Gita tent. ee Montgomery Ward & Co. 


Ready:-Mad d desto:Order) 
inclading Samples. - Chicago e 






























“PLANET JR 


has been so improved, and has such a MME MLIAMME opocial tools for special parposce, It ene 
great variety of attachments that we offer BYA(7#aU, [RAMP fod braces Seed Drills, Single and Double 
them greg! as being the highest sa Wheel Hoes, “Horse Hoes, Cultivators, 
type for tools of this class. They are Two Horse Cultivators, Sugar Beet Seed- 
ight 




















er than double wheel hoes, but will do ers, Four Row Sugar Beet Cultivators, etc. 
almost the same variety of work, While they can be All these and their:uses in this and other 
used for straddling the row they are most generally : lands are fully and accurately described in our new 
used between the rows. They are capable of doing 1X >) 2 catalogue. We have printed hundreds of thousands of 
all kinds of garden work, and will give the best of { y os these for free distribution. Ask for a copy. 


tion. ol 
S. L. ALLEN & CO., Box 1107°E, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Two Gold Medals at Paris Exposition, Highest Award, . 










































——" STEEL ROOFING SUCCESS 435 WEEDER | 


a 
He, Jy — Strictly new, perfect, Semi-Hardéned 


SSS Steel S) a feet. wide, 6 feet long. 
WIRE FENCE 


The best Roo. Siding or Ceiling you can 
use. Noexperience necessary to lay it. 
An ordinary hammer’ or hatchet the 
Heavy lateral wires,heavy hard stee! stays,coiled spring only tools. you need.. We furnish free 
wire, Sure Grip lock. In st rength.appearance and dura- 4 “paint and 
bility, the Hard Steel cannot be excelled. W nte for cata- 
logue and prices. THE HARD STEEL WIRE FENCE CO. 


with each order sufficient 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 





















































nails. Comes either flat, corrugated or 
“Vv” crimped. ,Delivered free of all 
eharges at the following prices 


TO ALL POINTS IN 








: INDIANA, ILLINOIS, PENNSYLVANIA, NEW ‘ 
WISCONSIN, MICHIGAN, YORK, NEW JERSEY, i ij 
OHIO, 10WA, WEST MARYLAND, KENTUCKY, , 
VIRGINIA, MISSOURI, MINNESOTA, 


Tyla an ether Giatic ca: naan.” C A U T I Oo N 


A square means 100 square feet. Write for free 














catalogue No. 26, Bn. Dat BF Dy BE 
U 2cers a severa a ac . 
iF IT’S SIMPLICITY OF CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., W. 35th and Iron Sts., Chicago came out with cunningly devised imitations. 

“: The Eureka Mower Co., of Utica, N. Y., man- 
construction you're after, please see The PAGE. el sumanstiin-suninen kc leithibes of ou 
PAGE WOVEN WIBE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, patent, by order of United States Appellate 

ee Court, and have made full settlement with us. 

For information to farmers and dealers (who 

merican The ore ao omepetie to "e law), we give a quota- 

" best ion from the court’s decree, defining the scope 

MANLOVE product of our patent. ‘‘Substantially round or equiva- 

Self-0 enin Gat ° lently shaped in cross section, and small in size, 

8 of Ameri- adapted to engage with the soil, and a flat 

will last a lifetime. In reach of can skill in woven steel spring, yielding upper portion.”’ Full copy will 

ony home at factory prices, wire fence making. In rolls, be sent on application. We now have suit pend- 

—_— to work properly, ready to stretch and staple. ing in United States - Court against Keystone 

The Fence of Economy. Farm Machine Co., of York, Pa. We shall in- 

Manlove Cate Co LI ’ struct our agents to list (for future account- 
TY] if your dealer hasn't ing) all. deale . 4 ; ; ; 

MILTON, IND it, write t ing) all dealers or farmers selling or using in- 

, . » wrt 0 fringing weeders in their territory. We do 

not desire litigation with any one, but we must 





protect ourselves in the enjoyment of the rights 
justly ours as originators of the flat tooth weed. 
er. Since our Anti-Clog Weeder has proved a big 
investment to more than’ 60,000 farmers in the 
United States, thousands have written us_ that 













eae seen sole. Cheaper than wood. 

%2) Ly VY YY | a ry | YY 8 m7 eetees te rather than be without one now they would buy 

WL TERETE limit} Churches & Oem- one every year. May we tell you all about it? 

: : sia pasaeve dr iH eteries. Strong Sell you one direct from factory and deliver 

J y AA I HOT Durable and Cheap. at your depot, freight prepaid, if your dealer 
will not supply you. 


: ae nent een Whv Not Bu a Fence HALLOCK WEEDER CO., York, Pa. 


Colled Spring Fence B, Winchester, Indians. 




















FACTORY TO FARM SE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS.... 


that will last a lifetime? It costs no more pound for 











“Wank Goniegn tke = igh carson spring wire, with seiae the sereaeth of cots tS center 0 Emer epee the eivertioer ond the 
THE CLEVELAND FENCE CO., | wire fences. ¢ i publishers by stating that they saw the adver- 


atalocue free. 
CLEVELAND. OHIO. THE FROST WIRE FENCE CO..Cleveland. Ohie, | tisement in this jorraal. 





